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OF IMPORTANCE TO THE EPICURE 
OF THE FILM 


Love JEANNE Ney 
ILYA EHRENBURG 


~ Translated from the Russtan by 
HELEN CHROUSCHOFF MATHESON 


7/6 net 


Ilya Ehrenburg, whose works are appearing in practically 
_ every European language, is one of the most conspicuous 
of the younger post-revolutionary school of Russian 
novelists. ‘“ ‘The Love of Jeanne Ney ”—of which the 
“pirated” and inaccurate film version caused something | 
of a sensation last year—is a rapidly moving novel of Bol- 
- shevik intrigue, the action of which takes place in Russia | 
and Paris. 2 
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AS IS 
BY THE EDITOR. |} 


The second crop of war films is about to descend on us— 
the war films without “‘ saccharine sentiment or anything that = | 
smacks of hokum’”’. Sergeant Grischa is one, but perhaps 
the most important is All Quiet on the Western Front, — 
a book that has upset so many by falling short of the Sapper 
and Bairnsfather precedent. Someone wrote that if this was 
the spirit of the German front lines, no wonder the Germans 
were beaten, and that was a reproach, my friends, for men 
must massacre and women must urge them to it—a lady who 

writes of World Affairs has told us so. Let us not, says 
she, only in the language of a parliamentary candidate, let 
us not call such shirkers effeminate, for women deserve no 
such slander. Perhaps we can send these meddling dames to 
fight the next war, and they too may return purified, if they 
don’t, that won’t matter much either. Others have said the 
book is sensational, and perhaps they believe a war book 
should be deep and twi-lit, like angelus in a cloister, or if 
they mean those rude words, you know, the bible is a bit 
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of a sensation, too, and so is the Restoration, and even 


Shakespeare in the school editions contains the most shocking 
puns, my dear ! 

No, All Quiet was not a nice book, for it asked in as many | 
words, who has the right to send men to a death we do not 
permit to the most decrepid of our diseased cattle? If 


Universal gets that stated on film, they will have done some- 


thing more revolutionary than perhaps they realise, for, 
indeed, who has the right?~+ Pabst’s forthcoming war film* 
takes this question as theme. Such a theme must state that 
any country that sets its civilians at war is being repulsive, 
cowardly and generally unfit to exist, and that is surely, as 
they still say, saying a mouthful. Germany or Russia can 
perhaps make such a statement most opportunely, for they 
both kicked out their incubus and started again, so that if 
All Quiet is likely to create more excitement among the 
general public, Pabst’s film is likely to be more apt. 

I read in the Universal booklet that All Quiet will be a 
straight and honest attempt, that Carl Laemmle Jr. has 
adopted a policy of hands off, so that the inherent genius 
of these men, (Remarque, the author, Lewis Milestone, the — 
director, and Maxwell Anderson, who made the adaptation) 
will have full and complete opportunity. They have a soft 
eyed boy with blonde soft hair, unknown more or less, to 
play the leading part of Paul; one, Lewis Ayres who played 
with Greta the Great in a film called The Kiss. Rather a 
mother’s boy, rather a Barry Norton of the What Price Glory 
days. And that, by way of a start, seems odd, for Paul was 


* Westfront, 1918, from E. Johannsen’s novel. A Nero-Film. (Tobis). 
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a sensitive of a different order, an undeluded not abnormally 
protected youth whose reactions of horror were more humani- 
tarian than personal. Perhaps it is significant, also, of the 
method, that ten miles of trenches constructed ? 
Anyhow, it suggests a scale, a million dollar scale, by which 
the film will make its appeal rather than in the thematic 
accusation implied and required. Perhaps I do it an injustice. 
I hope I do. The one thing certain is that the better it is 
the more vehement will be the refutations of the gentlemen 


_ who never went to the war, and the ladies who want to get | 


on with the next. 
x * 

And what about the Wide Film Menace ? | 

These are the words of Mr. Arthur Dent, Managing 
Director of Wardour Films: ‘‘ Wide film will mean new 
equipment from first to last in the industry, new studio equip- 
ment, possibly new studios, new negative, new projection, 
equipment, possibly new cinemas. From the point of view 


of the British distributors in this country, if America goes — 


over to wide film, British distributors may almost go out of 
business.’ 

Faced with this appalling future, many came together in 
agreement that a group should at once be formed to organise 
a campaign against those now inaugurating a wide-film 
project in thé States—a million pound group someone 
suggested. This group was to discuss and co-ordinate the 


British industry’s views on wide film in order to place them — 


specifically before the Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
of America, whose session in April will be partly devoted to 
evolving a decision for the standardisation of wide film. 
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The idea was, of course, to make an entente with the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers, through the functioning of 
which Great Britain would not be ignored and defeated, but 
that the development of wide film should call for a basis of 
international adjustment. 


Whether this will come about remains to be seen. At the 


present moment three different and unrelated systems of wide 


film are in operation. It is evident that such haphazardness 
cannot meet with success. These three systems differ 
considerably and need totally different equipment; the limi- 
tations thus impinged are evident. 

And what of wide film abroad? In France, Gernasiy, 
Russia and in all countries, too, without internal production © 
which are dependent on imported films? How foolish it_ 
would be, how chaotic, for any unit to dash indiscriminately 


into wide film production until a standardization has been 


effected. The gravity of the situation for those concerned 
is that everything constructed must be scrapped—from the 
camera and the studio to the projector and often the theatre 
too. 

Wide film, it should be understood, is not enlarged film, 
as produced by the magnascope. It is a new seventy 
millimeter stock in place of the thirty-five millimeter stock 
now in use, and its effect is one of great width while the 
height of the screen remains more or less unchanged. It is 
this width which will wipe so many hundred little kinos from 
the side streets, and they, alas, have been our mainstay, for 
so often have they booked the cheap films, and so often these ~ 
include the good films for which there is so little sale. 

KENNETH MACPHERSON. 
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INTRODUCTION “THE 
FOURTH DIMENSION THE KINO” 


The ensuing article, The Fourth Dimension in the Kino, 


is of vast importance to students of cinema, professional and 


otherwise, and comes at a felicitous moment in the history 
of ‘‘ the decline and fall ’’ of the silent film. It is in part 
a fragment of what Eisenstein has already ane concerning 
montage in his recent Film Society lectures. 

At this period of blind grouping, every ray of light that 
will serve to guide a way toward aesthetic organisation and 
logic, that will help to excavate an impeccable foundation 
for the new art of tone-film, is of vital importance. 

Eisenstein’s contributions are more than a ray of light. 
They reveal means whereby the somewhat _ procrustean 
attempts that have been made to bring sound and sight 
together, can be turned to an active creative force, working 


along the line of recognized root principle, and understanding 


of. the elements that compose a comparatively sabia 
medium. 

Without full understanding, -without complete awareness 
of the function of sound-sight, nobody can give to it the 


essential organic health that must come first. Sound-sight — 


must be self-aware, its anatomy, its needs, its possibilities 
‘1% 
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CLOSE UP 
—even its apologia, must be explored and mapped. To 
spring casually into an apathetic world is not wonderful 
enough. The. unequipped, raw state of ignorance must give 
place to education, discipline, culture, productivity and 
strength. 

Maybe it will. But such teachings as these must first be 
assimilated by those in whose hands the talking film is still 
being hewn to a strange, uncomfortable form. 

I have prefaced the essay, not presumptuously, I hope, but 
to help those who may have difficulty in following the 
technicalities to understand more fully that they might other- 


wise. have done. 


* 


Mutual relations of conflict’? ........ Imagine any 
point where two scenes are joined together. Between the 
relinquishing of the old and the acceptance of the new, there 
will be a kind of mental ‘‘ re-snapshotting ’’. The relating, 
the knitting together, comes after this instant of ‘‘ conflict ’’. 
From sharply contrasted construction to ‘“‘ transfusion ”’ 
embraces various possibilities of effect in the composite (that 
is, composed) structure, all of which are the concern of the 
regisseur. 

It was with this aim in view that about two years ago 
in Germany, it was planned, although it never came about, 
that ten directors would agree on a certain scenario, and 
each make it independently according to his own method. 

The results were afterwards to be compared. 

‘Let us assume that I have read the scenario, and that | 
see it as a film of vast inferential texture, interplaying up and — 
down the planes of consciousness. My neighbour reads it, 
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and sees it stung with the epigrammatic impact of the 
‘ physiological ’’. He will make it that way. The same 
scene, in short, can be seen in many ways, can be 
‘“ dominated ’’ not by dominants but by temperaments. 
Eisenstein himself here says, ‘‘ The of the 
dominant are variable and profoundly relative ’ 

‘“ | walked in the rain ’’, will be, in another author’s: way 
of experiencing it, ‘‘ Rain beat upon me as I walked ’’, and 
in another’s—‘‘ A light sprinkling of rain was lifting scent 
from the earth like tall grass, and I was out in it, hearing 
the trickles, the gulps, the small swishings of the opening 
soil’’. Another—‘‘ Damnation! More rain! What a 
world! What people! What a life! ’’? and again—‘ My 
best clothes and no umbrella! Perennial signal for a tropical 
downpour! ’’ 

All these, each of these, could perhaps by itself fit in the 
context of each\\and every one of the supposedly quoted 
authors (sic!). Itcis the prevailing mood, the dominant of 
the total that brings us up with a jerk, reading some- 
thing like this You may think you’re all the cheese, | 
says, but>what’s one maggot more or less, I says, and rain 
was beating on me in a proud, austere rebellion.’? And this 
example. though literary (if you can bear to think of it as 
that !) willvserve to show Eisenstein’s meaning in letting go 
the orthodox method of montage according to dominants 
(significance, shall we say, sentence by sentence) and con- 
-centrating on a finality of intentions—that is to say, intentions 
in place of sentences, and sweep rather than pedantry: a 
unified, orchestrated whole, relying on mass grandeur rather 
than niggling detail in its effect. In its effect, because the 
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ultimate success of such a method can be relatively successful 
only insofar as it is the more meticulous, selective and ascetic. 
Anything else is grammar, more or less. And grammar is 
a schoolroom study. 

Eisenstein is more concerned with the use of incident, of | 
image, of expression, out of its rigid, ‘‘gramatically imposed”’ 
context, in a form of “‘ surprise ’’ that will make an instant 
pounce: or spark—very much like an electric current—of 
recognition and absorption in the beholding brain. | 

The impressionists might claim him for this reason, but 
their sometimes unlawful liberties, evasions, shall we say, 
must be evidenced against them. Expediency is, to 
Eisenstein, no justification for relaxed effort. The realists, 
too, might claim him. ‘‘ Stark realism ’”’ is never very long 
absent from any discussion of his work. Stark realism, 
meaning what? Impressionism if you like, for what is action 
but the summary of many factors? To leave ‘“ stark 
realism ’’ unquestioned would denote a poor critic; realism 
being ‘‘ like real ’’ would go almost far enough, but realism 
being “‘ as real as possible’’ or even ‘*' more real than 
possible ’’ would be no less a turning of the back on truth 
than to tag his method “‘impressionistic ’’’. A man sitting 
in a chair may be just a man sitting in achair. Realistically, 
that is all he can be. Symbolically, or suggestively he can 
be anything. War, famine, love, eternity, betrayal, what 
you will. Even the chair without the man. Bryher writes 
of Ten Days that Shook the World, to S 
chair ‘‘ at the end of a long table ’ 


* See Film Problems of Soviet Russia. Pool. 6s. 
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‘‘ comparing the treatment of Kerensky in this film and in 
The End of St. Petersburg, his actual flight in Pudovkin’s 
film, though more personal, cannot achieve the power of 


the single empty chair, which throws back at the receptive 
spectator whole cycles of history.’’ 


It is true that objectivism judiciously displaced from 
‘ rigid context ’’ becomes subjectivism, becomes associative 


symbolism, with an allied hold on actuality and vision—a 


method of killing two birds with one stone, in fact. 

There is Eisenstein’s secret. His insistence on the 
physiological is not of necessity insistence on the physical. 
The physiology of psychology has already been sufficiently 
recognised for this to be clear. Eisenstein’s ‘* physiology ”’ 
is inseparable from the psychic, from the inferential—as, in 
fact, it always must be—‘‘ The physiological process of the 
higher nerve centres is physiological only according as it is 
also psychic ” 

A face that teens at just such and such a moment does so 
because in so doing, it will lift a veil before vision, in its 

‘annunciatory ’’ sense. This will not seem exaggerated to 
those who will consider that our daily moods are swayed and 
evoked more readily by trifles than by the general fate of 
our fortunes. Dr. Hanns Sachs, Vienna’s famous psycho- 
analyst, writing in an earlier Close Up, said, for example, 
of one of the sailor’s faces in Potemkin: 


‘‘ A friend who had just seen Eisenstein’s film for the 
third or fourth time, explained to me that at one point in 
the representation he had been very strongly moved with- 
out being able to discover what it was that had moved 
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L 1 | him. On each occasion this experience came to him at 
_ the moment when, by the captain’s command, the sail- 
| cloth is being carried on board. In the midst of this 
| operation the head of the fugleman of the guard called up 
ff for the shooting, emerges clearly for a moment, turned to 
ff watch. This watching head seems to have no particular 
i expression, and any expression it might bear, would, 
i ) owing to the fractional time during which it appears in 


! the picture, be lost upon the spectator. 

8 ‘“ As my friend is a particularly intelligent and ex- 
_ perienced film-professional, I felt urged to discover the 
solution of the riddle, and when next I saw the film, I paid 
particularly close attention to the scene that had so pro- 
foundly impressed him and that yet in itself seemed so 
slight and so incidental. Picture the situation : on the one 
hand the guard standing to attention, firm, stern, 
mechanised by discipline—on the other, the sailors driven 


~ 


— hither and thither in the maze of conflicting emotions of 
i rage, despair and long-practised obedience. 

oi ‘‘ ‘When the captain has the sail-cloth brought along, 
bt i tension rises to its height and our sympathies are con- 
| Li . i. centrated upon the question as to which will be the stronger, 
oi human pity or the force of discipline. Will the guard 
| shoot or refrain? When, at this moment, one of the guard 


—whom so far we have considered as a creature bereft of 
' individuality by drilling, a mere mechanically functioning 
b - -unit— is dissociated from the group, and by means of a 
-movement (independent and not dictated by discipline) by 
| looking round at the sail-cloth as it is being carried past, 


iy 1 - betrays, however slightly, his character of a human being 
180 
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involved in the proceedings, our question begins to be 
answered. We know that even the guard, in its totality 
an unfeeling machine, is made up of men capable 
of sympathy, and we begin to hope. 
‘“ In order to produce this moment of extreme tension it 
was of the highest importance that the transformation 
should appear suddenly and unexpectedly at the moment 
of greatest danger, at the sounding of the word of 
command: fire. Only thus could come about the powerful 
release carrying each spectator with it. But for this 
operation, sudden only in its arrival, the spectator’s mind 
must be cunningly prepared. Something within him must 
have desired, surmised, anticipated an event which other- 
wise would remain outside him, strange, a rescue from the 
clouds, the work of a deus ex machina. The sense of a 


strong psychic release is to be attained only in the case 


of a sudden ending of a painful to-and-fro between hope 
and fear. The onlooker must anticipate the turn of affairs 

without himself being aware of his anticipation. This 
suddenly seen head of the leader of the guard is to be 
counted amongst the things that assist ‘his unconscious 
expectation.’’ 


The sailor’s head has been more or less devoid of 
expression. It is a matter of reference—what has gone before, 
what is likely to come. You must look to the overtone. 


It is this overtone with which Eisenstein is now concerned, 


the overtone method of montage as opposed to the orthodox 


method ‘‘ according to dominants’’. The undertonal, too. 


Says [Eisenstein (speaking still of The Genera Line) ‘‘ this | 
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-manifestation in art, literature and life, derives from a single 
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montage has been based not on a particular dominant, but 


takes as its dominant the sum total of the appeals of all the 


99 


stimuli.’” The sum total of the appeals—an emanation. You 
could think of it as that. 

What has gone to make this einapation How is one 
to judge so tenuous a thing, to recognise it, gauge it, fashion 
it? At the source. By motivation. By pre-plan, by in- 
tention. Orthodox montage and orthodox filming are 
onlookers’ montage and onlookers’ filming. That is to say, 
actions take place that are controlled and observed through 
recognisable externals. Motivation here is the telling of a 
story. 

Eisenstein in The General Line, has chosen a psychic- 
physiological basis according to observances made over a 
long period (of which he is now writing a book) in a study 
Pathos, he has found, in its every 


source, is governed by defined, brief laws, and carries the 
same application into various fields. These laws he has 
applied to create a pathetic-physiological appeal for matter 
which in itself is not emotional—cattle grazing, a religious 
procession, people worshipping in the fields. With this 
aim in view, every scene has been composed to create a special 
nervous reflexive response, as a unit first, and in montage as 
a whole irrespective of ‘‘ individual attractions "’ 

‘‘ The fundamental character of the piece is taken to be 
the total ultimate effect on the cortex of the human brain as 
a whole, irrespective of the ways along which its constituent 
appeals arrived at that end ”’. 

Overtone is the effect of responses 
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J. Van Canstein, a young Dutch cineaste, with the collaboration of : 
Jean Dréville, whose film, Autour de L’ Argent, will be remembered 
by Close Up readers. See note in Comment and Review. 


“ Quand les epis se courbent . . .’’, a film conceived and realised by 
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From Zuiderzee-Arbeiten. Above, the last wave surges through 
before the dyke meets from end to end. Joris Ivens has taken this 
film with him to Moscow, where he is lecturing. 
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Hallelujah, Wing Vidor’s all negro production for Metro-Goldwyn- p 
Mayer. The girl is torn between religious ecstacy and lust, a state of 
tension which communicates itself to the evangelist, who bears her 
into the hut while the crowd waits. Her cap is part of the immersing | 

robe. Nina Mae McKinney and Daniel Haynes. ; 


One of the Evangelical scenes cut from Hallelujah. Daniel Haynes 
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Asquith’s new film for British Instructional. 
remembered for his excellent work in The Love of Jeanne Ney. 
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called into action. A perfectly composed work, examinable 
and flawless, may leave ‘‘a nasty taste in the mouth ”’ 
4 «+4. . Overtone is the final dominant. The nasty taste 
will cease to remain so intransitive a term when you can 
‘* put your finger on what is wrong’’. The work of art will 
be judged not on its technical or tonic value, but on its over- 
tonal stimulus. ‘‘ Pervaded by an indefinable coarseness ”’ 
or ** pathos ’’ or indefinable this, that or the other, is a term 
that proves detection of overtone. But the overtone is not 
absolute. The ‘‘ indefinable coarseness ’’ of one critic may 
be the ‘‘ queer, savage beauty ”’ of another. The artist who 
knows what he is about, hears and judges. Pronouncements 
are confessions. 
Eisenstein refers to ‘‘ the impossibility of the montage 
combinations in which The General Line abounds”’’. 
““ See ’’ is inaccurate. ‘‘ Hear ’’ is inaccurate. ‘* See and 
hear ’’ is inaccurate. Sense, says Eisenstein, is the clue to 
overtone or fourth dimension. I sense—vividly, faintly, 
overwhelmingly, not at all. I sense must mean I re-organise, 


I resound. To see means little, means nothing, unless it is 


a process of absorbtion and creation. You need only walk 
round a picture gallery to know this, or to go to the opera, 
and realise the moment when you react no more to what you 
are seeing or what you are hearing, though, while you 
remain there, you will continue to see or to hear. With this 
saturation point, comes the cessation of creative energy that 
makes appreciation and assimilation. ‘‘I sense’”’ (I 
resound) is, therefore, the paramount consideration, and 
subject to almost no restriction. Psychic-physiological 
experience, conscious and unconscious, active and passive, 
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of the theatrical ‘ appeal ’. 
theatrical attractions not as incommensurable units of various 


OUP 


symbolic and “‘ realistic ’’, is a source of infinite Supply, and 


authentic on almost any plane of organised, scientific selec- 


tion. The new overtone montage will avoid saturation. It 
will stimulate and provoke, thwart and incite, until 


response is absolute. I would like to see the method carried 
over to the * temptation ” film ! 
* * * 


In sie introduction I have made use freely of the terms 
‘tonal and overtonal ’’ montage. This term is Eisenstein’s 
and although it will enter now into general use, it was used 


by Eisenstein in these articles (which were begun in August, 
1929) for the first time. 


FOURTH DIMENSION IN THE 
KINO 


Just a year ago—August 19th, 1928, when the montage of 
The General Line had not yet been effected, I wrote in Art 


Life No. 34, in connection with the sentiment of the Japanese 
theatre : 


‘*...In Kabuki... there is a single monistic perception 
The Japanese regards all 
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categories of effects (on the various sense-organs) but as the 
single unit of the theatre. 


““ Addressing himself to the various sense organs, he builds 
up his calculation (of each separate ‘ piece’) on the final 
total of the appeals to the human brain, not taking account 
of the incidental deviations by which he arrived at his 
end ’’. 


Art Life, No 34. 19. VIII. 28. 


_ This description of the ‘‘ Kabuki’’ theatre proved 
prophetic. 

This method became the basis of the montage of 
The General Line. 


Orthodox montage is montage according to dominants, © 


1.e. joining together of the parts in accordance with their 
predominant character. Montage according to tempo. 
Montage according to the dominant infra-cadre tendency. 
Montage according to the lengths (degrees of slowness) of 
the pieces and so forth. Montage according to foreground, 
or background. 

The dominating characters of two parts placed side by side 
are felt in certain mutual relations of conflict with one 
another, whence arises a certain expressive effect (by which 
we mean here a purely montage effect). 


This condition embraces all the stages of intensiveness of 
montage conjunction—of shock. 


From complete contrast of dominants, i.e. sharply con- 
trasted construction, up to barely perceptible ‘‘ transfusion ’ 
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: of part into part (all the cases of conflict—including, there- 
at fore, the case of its entire absence). 

. As regards the dominant itself, it is impossible to consider 
. it as something independent, absolute and invariably stable. 
[ i" By various technical methods of fashioning the piece, its 
iy dominant may be more or less defined, but never absolutely. 
| a ~The characteristics of the dominant are variable and pro- 
-foundly relative. 

i The manifestations of its characteristics depends on that 
a very conjunction of parts, of whose conjunction it is itself a 
condition. 

iN Circle? One equation with two unknowns ? 

I) A dog catching hold of its own tail? 

\ No, simply an exact definition of that which is. 

Actually. 

F If we have even a series of montage pieces : 


1. A grey-haired old man, 


2. A grey-haired old woman, 
3. A white horse, 
4. A roof covered with snow, 


titer it is as Lae ‘quite unknown whether this series is working 
at “‘ age ’’ or “‘ whiteness ”’ | 
this series may be for a very time, until 
at length there comes a piece which acts as an indicator and 
at once ‘‘ baptises ’’ the whole series (backwards too !) oF this 
_or that attribute. 
This is why it is advisable to place such an belinabes as 
near as possible to the beginning (in ‘‘ orthodox ’’ construc- 
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tion). Sometimes it even has to be done by means of—the 
title. 


These completely exclude the non-dialectic 


stating of the question me gpa the oneness of Neen of 
the cadre in itself. 


_ The cadre never becomes a letter, but always remains a 


hieroglyph having a number of meanings. 


And it can be interpreted only according to its context; 


just as a hieroglyph acquires a specific significance, meaning 
and even verbal pronunciation (sometimes diametrically 
opposed the one to the other) only in accordance with its 
context, its isolation or a small sign—the key to the EET: 
tation—placed by the side of it. 

_ The montage of The General Line is different from 
orthodox montage in its accordance with ‘Special dominants. 

In place of the ‘‘ aristocratism ’’ of the single dominant, 
we have “ democratic *’ equality of rights for all the appeals 
regarded as a whole, as a complex. 

The point is that the dominant (with all the belch 
upon its relativity) is by no means the only—even if it be 
the most powerful—appeal of the piece. For instance, the 
- sex appeal of the beautiful American heroine is accompanied 
by the following additional appeals: costliness, resulting 
from the material of her dress; light-stimulus, resulting from 
the character of the illumination ; and appeal 
(positive native American type ’’, or negative : coloniser 
and oppressor ’’ for a negro or Chinese audience) ; social 
class appeal, etc. 

We find exactly the same thine’ in acoustics (and in the 
particular instance of instrumental music. 
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There, equally with the fundamental dominant tone, we 
have a whole series of similar sounds, the so-called over- 
tones and under-tones. Their mutual collision, the collision 
with the fundamental and so forth, envelops the fundamental 
tone with a whole multitude of secondary sounds. 
7 If in acoustics these accessory sounds are merely ‘“‘im 
peding ’’ factors, in music—considered from the standpoint 
7 of composition, they supply our left-wing composers 
1 a (Debussy, Scriabin) with one of the most striking means of 
it _ producing their effects. 
| | Similarly in optics. Aberrations, mutilations and other 


t i.) _ defects, which may be overcome by systems of lenses in the 
a object-glasses, afford—utilised for purposes of composition— 
Wa a whole series of effects (variation of object-glasses from 28 
to 810). 

a In conjuntion with the calculation of accessory ‘“‘ visual 
a sounding ”’ of the actual material for photography, this gives 
| —just as in the case of music—the visual over-tone complex 
| of the piece. 

ti 7 The montage of The General Line has been executed in 
| accordance with this principle. This montage has been based 
a not on a particular dominant, but takes as its dominant the 
4 q sum total of the appeals of all the stimull. 

| This is an original montage-complex within the piece, 
ta produced by the collisions and conjunctions of the different 
oy appeals present in it. 

7 These appeals are heterogeneous as regards their “* external 
a nature ’’, but welded into an iron _ unity by their reflex-_ 
wh essence. 
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The physiological process of the higher nerve centres is 


physiological only according as it is also psychic. 

In this way the general character of the piece is its 
physiological collective sound as a whole, as a complex unity 
of all the appeals which go to form it. 

This is the general ‘* sensation ’’ of the piece, which the 
piece as a whole produces. 

And this is for the montage-piece the same thing as the 
Kabuki methods are for its separate scenes. (See above). 

The fundamental character of the piece is taken to be the 
total ultimate effect on the cortex of the human brain as a 
whole, irrespective of the ways along which its constituent 
appeals arrived at that end. 

~The totals thus obtained may be put together i in such con- 
flict-conjunctions as may be desired, whereby completely new 


possibilities of montage-solutions are revealed. . 


As we have seen—in virtue of the very genetics of these 


methods—they must be accompanied by an unusual physio- 
logical factor. 


As with that music which builds up its productions ona 


two-fold utilisation of over-tones. 


Not the classicism of Beethoven but the physiological 
element of Debussy or of Scriabin. 


The unusual physiological effect of The General Line has 


_ frequently been remarked upon. 


And for the very reason that it is the first picture to the 
montage of which the principle of visual over-tone has been 


applied. 


The method of montage itself may be attentively examined. 
If, in the dim classic distances of the cinematographer of 
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the future, the cinema will undoubtedly utilise montage in 


over-tonic, both simultaneously and according to the character 
of the dominants (tonic); in its first stages, as always 


happens, the new principle is asserting itself continually by — 


rendering the question of principle more acute. 
Over-tone montage at the first stages of its development 
was obliged to take a line in direct defiance of the dominant. 
In many cases, it is true, and in The General Line itself, 
it was already possible to find such ‘‘ synthetic’? combina- | 
tions of tonal and over-tone montages. _ | 
For example, ‘‘diving under the ikons’’ in the religious pro- 


cession, or the grasshopper and the hay-cutter, are mounted 


visually according to their sound-association with a dis- 
tinguished manifestation and their spatial similarity. 

_ But, in connection with method, of course, the a-dominant 
constructions are instructive. Or those where the dominant 
appears in the form of a purely physiological formulation of 
the problem (which is the same). For example, the montage — 
of the beginning of the religious procession according to the 
“ degree of saturation with heat ’’ of the individual parts, or 
of the beginning of the collective farm along the line 
of ‘*‘ carnivorousness ’’. Conditions that, as we see, stand 
outside pure formal cinematographic disciplines affording the 
most unexpected physiological indications of equality between 
materials absolutely neutral to one another both in formal 


_ logic and in real life. 


There are also a number of cases of montage, which are 
vociferous jeers at the orthodox scholastic montage according 
to dominants. 

The easiest way of denvonateation this is to examine the 
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picture on the table. Only then is the absolute ‘‘ impossi- 
bility ’’ of the montage combinations in which The ' General 
Line abounds revealed with absolute clearness. Then, too, 
the extreme simplicity of its metrics are also revealed. 
- Whole large sections of the parts consist of pieces of 
completely uniform length or absolutely primitive short 
abridgments. whole complex rhythmic-sefsuous 
nuancing of the conjunction of the pieces is effected almost 
exclusively along the line of work on the ‘‘ psycho-physio- 
logical ’’ visual sound of the piece. _ yf 

The sharply defined boundaries characterising the montage 
ot The General Line were revealed definitely to” me myself 

‘on the table.” 

When it was necessary to make shiddnineets and cuttings. 


‘The creative ecstasy ’’, accompanying the assemblage 


and the montage composition, ‘‘ the creative ecstasy ”», when 


you hear and feel the pieces, has already passed at sae a 
moment. 


Abridgments and cuttings do not call for but 


onty for technique and knowledge. 


When I examined “‘ the religious procession ” On the table 
I could not classify the conjunction of the pieces under any 


of the orthodox categories within which they are arranged 
by dint of pure experience. — 


On the table, motionless, it is quite ET to 
judge with what attribute the strips have been selected. 
The criterion for their selection is seen to be outside the 
ordinary formal cinematographic criteria. 
And here is revealed yet another curious feature of 
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resemblance between the visual over-tone and the musical 
overtone. 

This also we cannot trace in the statics of the piece, just 
as the over-tones of music are not traceable in the score. 

Both’ the one and the other emerge as real magnitudes 
only in the dynamics of the musical or cinematographic 
process. 

The over-tone conflicts, foreseen but incapable: of being 
recorded in the score, emerge only as a dialectic contrivance 
when the film-strip passes through the projector or when 
_the symphony is performed by the orchestra. 

The visual over-tone is revealed to be an actual constituent, 
a real element . . . of the fourth dimension. 

In three-dimensional space spatially inexpressible and 
only in four-dimensional (3 plus time) emerging and existing. 

4th dimension ? 

Einstein or mysticism ? 

It is time to cease being alarmed by this bogey of a fourth 
dimension. 

Having at our disposal such a very excellent instrument 
of knowledge as cinematography—even the primitive pheno- 
menon of it—the sense of movement—implies a fourth 
dimension—we shall soon achieve a concrete orientation in 
this fourth dimension and come to feel completely at home 
with it. 

And we shall have to consider the question of a fifth 
dimension ! 

Over-tone montage is a new montage-category to be added 
to the number of montage-processes known to us hitherto. 
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The significance of this method in its direct application is 
immense. 

And, in particular, in connection with the most burning 
question of present-day cinematography—the sound film. hit 

In the article already referred to above, pointing out an ne 
unexpected. connection—the resemblance between Kabuki and 
the sound film—I wrote in regard to the contrapuntal method aaa 
of conjunction of the visual and the sound image: _ 

‘" , . . for the mastery of this method it is necessary to 
develop in one’s self a new perception: the capacity to 1 
reduce to a single denominator the visual and sound — | 
impressions. . .”’ 
Meanwhile, the sound and visual impressions cannot be ti 

reduced to a single denominator. iG 

They aré magnitudes of different dimensions. oi 

But the visual over-tone and the sound over-tone are ae 
magnitudes of one dimension. 

Because the cadre is a visual impression and the tone a — aii 
sound impression; but both the visual and the sound over- oh 
tones are physiological sensations. 

And consequently of one and the same order, outside the 
sound or auditive categories, which seem merely guides, ways 
to its attainment. 

For the musical over-tone (beat) the term ‘‘ iv, hear ’’ is not 
really applicable. 

Nor for the I see ”’. 

For woth we must introduce the new homogeneous formula : 

I sense” 

The theory and methodology of the musical over-tone have 

been studied and are familiar (Debussy, Scriabin). 
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The General Line introduces the conception of the visual 
over-tone. 
_ On the contrapuntal conflict between the visual and the 
sound over-tones the composition of the Soviet sound alm 
will be based, 
| S. M. EISENSTEIN. 
Moscow, August 19, 1929, 

* 
‘Is the method of overtone montage an irrelevant method, 
artificially innoculated into cinematography, or is it simply 
such a quantitative accumulation of one attribute that it makes 


a dialectic leap and begins to figure as a new qualitative 
attribute ? 


Next month S. M. Eisenstein will discuss this question — 
as well as the construction and technique of other forms 
of montage—metric, rhythmic and tonal. 
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FILMIC ART AND TRAINING Al | 


(In an interview with Mark. Segal)... 


Under the auspices of the Film Society two study courses 
were recently held in London: one, under the German oan 
director, Mr. Hans Richter, on practical filmic production ; ae 
and the second on the theory of filmic representation, under — 1 

Mr. S. M. Eisenstein, professor in the National Institute of ag 
Cinematography at Moscow, producer of Potemkin and of 
other films which have had a great vogue in Russia, Germany, 
and elsewhere. 

These two courses, said Mr. Eisenstein, must merely be 
regarded as introductory. What is needed is-the establish- 
ment in England of a permanent film academy, with lecturers 
in the various branches of filmic art, such as psychological 
expression; and with adequate facilities for practical work in 
working out scripts, studio work, and editing. If the financ- | 
ing of a film academy presents any difficulty, its activities Be tt 
could be limited to the winter months. , 

Such an institution would provide a training, not only for 
young directors and for enthusiastic amateurs in film pro- 
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duction, but also for journalists in critical work. At the 


) present time film critics, with rare exceptions, never really 
1 discuss the art of the cinema, but describe the story and the 
| | actors and actresses from their own, purely personal, point 
it of view. The power of critics for good is very great, as 
| witness the great part played by critics in the development of 


the theatre in Russia before and since the Revolution. Con- 
versely, critics can do great harm; in fact, their mistakes are 
more harmful than the mistakes of directors. 

Another function of such an academy would be research 
and experimental work. One of the most essential and urgent 
tasks, for which sufficient material now exists, is to find out 
the basic principles of filmic art and the laws of its expression 
and development.* | 

The historic moment has arrived for the film to develop a 
new intellectual form which will establish the synthesis of art 
and science; for art has become almost entirely the expression 
of emotion ; and science has become arid and intellectual, has 
withdrawn itself from everyday life and people, and has lost 
the sense of the picturesque in its expression. 

i It is the function of the film to devise new and vital asso- 
J Ciations, and not to illustrate conventional symbols, such as 
the hackneyed image of blind Justice, upholding a pair of © 

scales. And it is within the power of the film alone to 
perform this function, for the film is a dynamic process ; 
whereas painting and sculpture are static; and music and 
literature are not sumiciently concrete. 


~ 


* The most important contribution to this are has been made by 
Mr. Eisenstein —M. 
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There is no real conflict between the different arts, and it 


is essential to ascertain the laws pertaining to all forms of 
human expression, to discover the mechanics of expression, 


and to demonstrate how these principles change only their 
aspect from one mode of expression to another. Hence it 
is important to show that the film is one of the modes of 
expression, and that it is distinct from the stage play; the 
film is, indeed, in historical development the next step after 
the stage play. 

The principles ‘péwbttiitie the construction of the various 
modes of expression are the same: as I have sought to show 
in my lectures, they are all based on the same laws of conflict 
_ and on the combination of conflicting tendencies ; for example, 


the same laws of construction underlie abstract drawing and — 


the different styles of painting and sculpture. I hope one day 


to be able to fuse all these elements into one big system and | 


to show what part in the whole complex is played by the film. 
The most interesting element in the film at the present time 


is sound, which will play a great part in the development of | 


the film. Nevertheless, new points of view will not come 
from the element of sound, but from the new intellectual film 
referred to above; that is to say, sound will not dictate a 
new form of expression, but will be, like the visual element, 
one of the components of constructive editing—except in so 
far as sound develops along the lines of Douglas Fairbanks’ 
Taming of the Shrew. 

MARK SEGAL. 
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SCENARIO-WRITER 


Do you remember The Crook with a Heart, by Jimmy 


: Perkins ? It was the same fertile brain which conceived that 


awe-inspiring tragedy, Canadian Patrol, the winner in the 
National Photoplay Contest. It is still talked of, generally 
because Rosa del Oro and Irving Booth won their spurs and 
lost their hearts to one another, while playing in Perkins’s 
first creation. But Jimmy did not attain to the pinnacle of 
success at once. No, thereby hangs a tale, as they say. If 
the public knew the upward steep path beset by perils which 
brought him to his Paradiso, admiration ROK Jimmy’s genius 
would be even greater than it is. 

The mentor, the pathfinder, the invisible Virgil, as it were, 
lighting a lamp for his feet was our national institution, the 
Contest. We love nothing so much as a little contest, whether 
And our “‘ hero ”’ 
showed a predilection for contests since childhood which 
marked him as being apart from his less gifted playmates. 
When at the age of twenty or so Jimmy began to dash off | 
those long poems in the Sunday supplement of the News, it 
was generally predicted by people who have knowledge in 
such matters that he will write a novel one of these days ** that 
will set the town talking ’’. It is not surprising, therefore, 
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that when the National Poetry Contest was announced the 
future scenario writer should be found among the thirty-five 
thousand contestants who were eager to enrich the treasures 
of poetry. It,.may seem vulgar, perhaps, to suggest that the 
two-hundred dollar prize or the love for publicity and not the 
sacred cause of poetry were the real reasons for the public 
interest.‘ At any rate, during the first poetic Olympiad, a 
certain gentleman who related in a kind of vers libre which 
for want of a fitting prosodical term may be described in the 
borrowed terminology of the culinary art as ‘‘ chop suey ”’ 
the original discovery that ‘‘ Hot afternoons were in 
_ Montana ”’ carried off the prize by the unanimous vote of the 
judges. The following year the winning poem belonged to 
the pen of a master psychoanalyst who described in the ultra- 
modern style (no capitals, no punctuation, no rhyme, etc.) 
_ the soul complexes of a construction foreman. Jimmy, who 
as a literary artist belonged to the orthodox school known 


for a strict regard for ‘‘ form ’’, found himself considerably 


baffled by the later day tendencies. 
But since despair was not a part and parcel of Jimmy’s 


Weltanshauung he took defeat cheerfully remembering, — 


perhaps, the time-worn adage about the brevity of life and 
the difficulty of art. And the earlier experiences in journal- 
_ ism and poetry serving him in good stead he set about with 
~ all the earnestness of a man eager to get to the top to partici- 
pate in the then current and hotly debated National Soap 
Name Contest, International Toothpick Slogan Contest, the 
_ New Magazine Name Contest, and, of course, in the lesser 


‘ puzzle ”’ contests, ‘© Ask me another one ’’ contest. Well 


it were for the historian to indicate here by a full-stop the 
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successtul termination of a praiseworthy effort and record for 
once -the exceptional case of literary merit recognised and 
properly rewarded in the infancy of an author’s' creation, 
as it were. If Fate held back the award till a later date, 
who need complain, remembering the benefits accrued to the 
silent drama through Jimmy’s early, bitter struggles when 
his art was maturing in obscurity—‘‘ Ein Talent sich in der 
Stille bilt’ ’. . . Perhaps it was his early newspaper experience 
that gave him the first inkling for the soul-stirring drama 
‘‘ with a touch of Kipling and Poe’’, East or West. Or, 
again, it may be that he owed Canadian Patrol to his 
voracious reading of detective stories and cinema revues. . . 
Who knows? 

But as if to make up for a period of lean years Success 
arrived in a windfall. A contest promising a thousand 
dollars and a job in the movies for the best photoplay offered 
our hero a long-sought opportunity. Like most people > 
nowadays Jimmy felt himself particularly fitted for the screen 
(in what capacity it was not always clear to him), It was, 
therefore, in a spirit of working at his own métier that he 
For a long time 
there lingered, in as yet, a nebulous form somewhere in his 
richly-stored brain the original idea of writing a drama with 
something ‘‘* different ’’ on.the Canadian Patrol... Why the 
Canadian Patrol? It is difficult to say whence the basic idea 
of the drama happened to come to him. Psychologists warn 


us of the difficulties attending any attempt to penetrate the 
sanctum sanctorum of a creative mind; we shall, therefore, 
draw the curtain of discretion over this interesting question 
and confine ourselves to facts. . . True it is, Jimmy had never 
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been to Canada; he had never seen any members of the 
Canadian Patrol ; he had not even any prospects of ever 
going to Canada. But how many people ’’ he reflected, 
‘ with no more knowledge than mine have made fame and 


fortune in the movies ’?? Opportunity knocked at his door 


and Jimmy was\teady. . . For thirty minutes by the clock he 


pondered, wrote, ‘‘ as if possessed by a demon ’’, scratched 


- until a brain-child was born unto him, proving once 
more, of course, that Inspiration may win where mere 
plodding Application usually falters and fails. 

As an impartial, high-minded critic already characterised 
The Canadian Patrol in the Screen Success, it would be 
presumptuous to improve upon the criticism. No one can 
Say it better. ‘*‘ There’s more than a dash of originality ’’, 
we are told by the critic, ‘‘ in this sombre Canadian drama. 
Not only does the author show knowledge of the country he 
pictures, but the way the Crook manages to elude the long 
arm of the law reveals the fact that old Shakespeare did not 
have a monopoly on brains, after all. In brief, it is a Big, 
Wholesome, fresh air drama of the North-west with three 
rousing murders’’. The Crook ultimately receives his due 

at the hands of the law. It is evidently a matter of principle 


with Jimmy to let Virtue triumph and Evil to suffer punish- 


ment. Besides, the dear public too likes the ethical 


denouement served up in Jimmy’s style. And thus, every- 


body is satisfied. Yes, the author refused to compromise 
his art on the question of punishing the Crook, although be 
it said to the latter’s honour that he did reform towards the 
end under the influence of the farmer’s daughter. 


As the plot is almost universal genperie to-day, the barest 
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outline will serve to refresh it in everybody’s mind. A 


Crook, who contrives to steal simultaneously a farmer’s — 


apples and the love of his daughter is surprised in one of his 
poaching expeditions by three Canadian Patrolmen, whom 
in self-defence he finds obliged to shoot. In the ensuing 
hunt for the murderer the Police are. outwitted by the-farmer’s 
amorous, generous daughter who conceals her lover, the 
Crook, in the thick branches of an apple-tree. (One of those 
original Perkins touches for which he endeared himself to the 
Public). In the end, however, compelled by the sweetheart 
who at first protected him, the Crook is made to come “* clean ’’ 
and atone for his crime. Perhaps with a view of heightening 
the dramatic effect it is disclosed just before the hanging that 
the Crook is no other than the prodigal son of a British Ear! 
by a left-handed marriage. . . 


The general enthusiasm which the vsillicadial of the 


- winning scenario created in the literary and dramatic circles 


of the country is but another testimonial to the thought, taste, 
and feeling of our intellectual aristocracy. Silverspan 
himself hailed it in the Press as ‘‘ a sign that our young 
generation is not taking a back seat when it comes to brain- 


-matter.’’ Everywhere one could see photographs of Petrikin, 


read interviews with him. Some enthusiasts even professed 
to find in his work certain unmistakable signs of genius not 
unlike that of ‘‘ Michael Arlen Himself ”’. 

Jimmy’s subsequent success is a matter of common know- 
ledge. What masculine heart has not felt the thrill of 
responding to Rosa’s sex appeal in that Perkins drama full 
of “it ’’, A Virgin in the Night? And on the other hand, 
so to say, what feminine heart has not experienced the soul- 
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state described by press-agents as ‘a flood of emotion ”’ 
watching Irving Booth in another Perkin success, The Beau 


of 42nd Street? The Archduke and the Waitress, Red 


- Moscow, The Sheik’s Grandson, have delighted millions. 
But Jimmy’s reputation will always rest on his creation, East 
or West. It is the story of a bad woman, the proprietor of 
a night-club who goes to the tropics to become the wife of a 
British commissioner in a far African post. Unable to resist 
the bent of her evil nature, she seduces every male in sight 
until her desperate husband decides to regain his wife‘s 


affection by exciting her jealousy through liaisons with other — 


women. (Another famous Perkins touch). The artful 
handling of the climax won Jimmy the plaudits of all the 
press-agents of the country. When it was seen how the 
scenario-writer manceuvred to re-establish the villainous 
woman in the good graces of the public by the simple 
expedient of making her shed motherly tears at the sight of 
her only son leaving for war, everyone in the ‘* game ’’ agreed 
Jimmy was a genuine genius’. Rosa del Oro played 
the part of the villainous woman, of course, and Irving Booth 
‘‘ added another great réle to his repertoire ’’’. It is after the 
presentation of this play that a critic wrote: ‘‘ Jimmy Perkins 
is a cinema Columbus. He is the industry’s Man of 
Destiny ’’. And another master-mind of dramatic criticism 
spoke with equal enthusiasm: ‘‘ Jimmy Perkins is one of 


those fellows ’’ he wrote, ‘‘ who can look at a play of 


Shakespeare’s and say, ‘Terrible! I’ll write a better one’ 


And can. And does. Most erratic and eccentric man in 
Hollywood. 
They say that in York every street-car conductor 
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busies himself at odd moments with the amusing task 
of writing plays. Some of these artistic productions have 
been holding the Anglo-American stage for such a con- | 
siderable period that ‘‘ the street-car conductor movement ”’ 
must needs impose a definite mark on the stage literature of 
the time. Indeed, if the fallen dignity of man in the field 
of creative drama is to re-assert itself, it is undoubtedly to 


Jimmy Perkins and his soul-mates that we must look for 


ultimate conducting ’’. 
MICHAEL STUART. 


PRESENT TENSE 


Gabble. 


‘Suspense, of the wrong kind. . . fog . . . also of the wrong» 
kind. Photography? No. Talkies? 


Photegraphic fog ...1 think we might distinguish between 
fog and ‘ phog ’. 
“ British and Best ”’. ‘So this is London phog?... 


London special! Foggy sound, too. The audio-frequency 
end of the electric spectrum also suffers from ... I want 


still another new word here. . . suffers from sound fogginess. 


Pitch distortion! T whee shots of the same military band 
marching out of the same * phog ’ . . . high pitch instruments 
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are as quickly abandoned for Concert. Remarkable. I am 
waiting to hear something more terrible than high eee bag- 
pipes followed by concert fifes ! 


This is true: A shot of a liner making its way towards a 


landing stage .. . let’s go with a fog horn (appropriately) 


which records exceptionally well. Young lady in seat just 
in front . OF that just like real? 

‘* Two Ministes Silence ’’. At the Cenotaph. We dis- 
agree. Didn't notice it. Who was it who said that he 
required three brass bands to render his composition 
‘* Silence ? 


To be treated regularly to the sensation of blocked 


eustachion tubes which clear now and then with a throaty 


‘glub’”’ .. . to be troubled with cateract of the eye... 
this is London special . .. ‘* British and Best’’. Do we 
think it is our best? We shall all finish up with adenoids 
and horn rims. | 

-** Bary! Bary! Brig be the Bustard! ”’ 


I intended to write about the Present Tense as the sub- 


conscious one ... the old silent Topical was to have been 


my objective in an attack on the dull uncircumstantial flat-_ 


wash of up-to-the-minute news reels . . . but there is in 
addition this barrage of sound. | 

Do we not forever strive to shut out the present? It 
seems we must perform our tasks and rounds of life in a misty 
subconsciousness. We have invented speech and writing, I 


think, to get away from ‘‘ now’ . . . we ponder over books, 


problems, caressing thoughts, to help us obliterate tedium 
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. . . we are drawn to drama, the majority of us to cinema, 
because the present is like a heavy weight which we would 
fain have lifted off our shoulders for a space. The last thing 
I want to witness when this mood induces me to spend stall 
money, is the sound topical. Up-to-the-minute-events bore 
when they are shown in flat un-circumstantial perspective. 

I think we are most of us reconciled to the progress com- 
plex. Sound had to be, so it seems. It was an advance (oh, 
happy thought) . . . the march of something or other, which 
a lot of us wished had been confined to barracks. It has 
brought back the present tense as well . . . the sound news 
reel being thereby the dullest item, because it is the most 
subjective. | With one noticeable exception, I doubt if the 
gazette film has progressed from its beginning. It is 
time something was done... as Vertoff said when he manned 
his battery of movie cameras. He alone appears to have trans- 
fused the cinema of the actual with his own past-tense- 
consciousness . . . circumstantial associations which merge 


the subconscious present into the living thought-conscious- 
~ness of one Vertoff. 


We are conscious in our associative analytic moods; sub- 
conscious in the flat reality called now ’ 


* 


A ship-yard is to give birth to a liner . . . birth, not berth 
. . . there is to be a launch. | 

Pepicale men show us little more than berth’. . . 
are pretending to show us the other. To-day’s news is the - 
launching. The circumstance which leads up to the news is 
the building. Rush it through by super-speed photography 
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(how about the sound?) mixing from the giant moving off 
after the baptismal tosh . . . just as one’s imagination would 
play with the thought. Keel, bones, ribs, plates, back, 
belly, tail, nose, and bottom, build themselves in a twinkling. 
_ This is the real consciousness. The launch we are relegating 
to the subconscious even as we watch it . . . a subject for 
thoughts, which become our real consciousness. Here is the. 
_ key, I think, to all cinema. At once we can get away from 
the ordinary . .. playing with’ the material freely, even as 
the sibekintaics:. Tene consciousness is extraordinarily plastic 
stuff, and the beauty of it is that it has found a mobile and 
truthful counterpart in cinema. 
_ See now! Iam hurrying to Cardington in my mind... 
in fact; instantly | am there. Cardington means for me 
nothing more than an airship hangar. My imagination sees 
an airship being cut in two. Now a new portion is being 
fitted in and once again R101 plus 2 emerges, a fat cigar with 
a belly-band ! 

A typical theme this, which will be handled in the usual 
way, however, with explanatory titles or voices, including 
the inevitable gang of disappointed M.P’s. If these un- 
cinematic animals must be shown, there is at least some 
scope in airship-like,cigars. 

Under no circumstances should the camera pan at any 
moment whilst in the hangar . . . the mass is too large; it is 
not sailing away in space. My imagination of an airship in 
its hangar is a static one. Optical illusions which upset the 
static conception are out of place. 

There is a French season running at our local specialised 
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kino... En Rade comes to my mind in support of the argu- 
ment of Present Tense subconsciousness. Why is it nothing 
happens in En Rade? That, of course, is the motif of the 
whole thing . . . the boy feels the dullness . . . we do 
admittedly . . . he day-dreams in a struggle to become 
conscious to something worth while. His eyes were 
expressive of struggle. 

I am not satisfied that his consciousness was fully realised 
in this film . . . only the languid subconsciousness of the 
moment came through. And yet his dreams were vague, so 


that perhaps as a whole it was a self-consistent picture. 


Nothing happened . . . even the immense estaminet 
proprietress only spoke to the drudge. She spoke in more 
than one sense, and the other sense was ponderous. As 
she stood there, flat of feet, a hideous towering bulk, I was 
ready for anything ; keyed up rather. The spelt was broken 


my companion who shockingly remarked, ‘*. . sssss... 


Developé! 


Taking a look round, I can remember only a few actors who 
reveal their true part consciousness (absent tense) . . . the 
self-absorbed type, who display either a pathetic or comic, 
but intensely cinematic, lack of contact with . . . with their 
contacts! ! (You must have it this way !) 

The greatest personality in this category is without doubt 
Chester Conklin . . . producer-wasted because not producer- 
bred. 

Can there ever be a sound-voice Sahatiel for an inflexion 
which is dumb show? By nature this about which I speak, 
is pure cinema . . . one has to look to perceive it The 
soliloquy does not exist. Will the compound cinema be 
208 | 
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capable of penetrating the thought consciousness, worded and 


visualised? Then, will we be able to recognise it for what 


it pretends to be? These are questions for diligent research 
. . . experiment has much before it. And now more than 
ever psychologic laws must be probed. : 

To what extent is cinema capable of penetration into the 
various tenses? The thought consciousness roves freely 
from past to future, present to conditional . . . I wander often 


in the subjunctive . . . the future ‘‘ if’’ . . . would; could; 
Should; might ...“ provided’’... 


Present tense iseasy. There is the ‘‘cast back’’ to the past. 
By Past Tense, I mean not films of the past. There have 
been very few passages in the future tense of some 
_actor’s thought consciousness. Where is the subjunctive, 
conditional ? 

The difficulties seem insuperable. Here is a new phase 
awaiting conquest by the compound cinema. Exactly here, 


I become reconciled to sound. Exactly here we reach the 


oreatest extent of the domain of the silent drama. We 
have rhythm, counterpoint, manifest and latent content, 
symbolism, condensation, displacement, dramatization, even 
regression* to play with, in our silent scenario. Of these, 
only regression will help me to conjure the future tense. 
The conditional future is too complicated to emerge from these 
mechanisms. There is no need to review famous literary and 
dramatic work to find an example of the dramatic use of the 


* Those who have read Mr. Saalschutz on ‘‘ The Film in Relation to 


the Unconscious ”’ will recall his borrowed meanings for these words 
from Freud. 
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conditional future. It simply teems with it. Every plot that 


ever failed was brewed in a subjunctive-pot ! 


Needless to say, I do not subscribe to the prevalent idea 
that the mechanisms of the “‘ silent ’’ have been exhausted. 
I am not ready for sound yet. And, as I have previously 
indicated, there are grave reasons for thinking that if we 
do not accept it more slowly, that which we have built up 
already as film art, will be smashed almost beyond repair. 
So fickle is the palate, that, although the flavour may still be 
there, the taste may become insensitive. 

L. SAALSCHUTZ. 


SUPER FILM 


I am going to make a super film. Nobody has given me 
the commission, but I have acquired the decision. Polemics 
pullulate pukka pictures: everyone chirrups theories to be 
demonstrated in the new super, which they are always on the 
point of making. Those who have not learnt the trick go 
about with peeked faces, while those about-to-direct have an 
aureole which lights up their chubbiness. 

Some talk of a super kitsch film, ‘‘ too, too much fun ”’ 
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after the continual cerebration ; others want to make a docu- 

ment of the oppression of the aristocrats by peasants, 
destining it for Moscow as propaganda; pseudo workers 
dream of their cess-pools (flutterings of magnolia eyelids by 
the avant-garde). I am taking my super seriously, finding, 
in so doing, a galvanizing exercise in solving problems. 
Much about THE FUTURE OF AN ART can be estimated 
by saying, ‘‘ Would I do this in my super?” 

Shall my super film have supernumeries? After mental- 
political sterilisation, by official forms P. and Q., Russian 
cinema producers have been allowed to visit England. On 
account of such cultural relations we all know, or feel that 
we ought to know, the history of the Russian crowd film. 


The first difficulty with crowds is to make their movements 


the product of decision : the effect to be counteracted is that 
of a jerky curtain rising on a posed tableau. Gestures must 
be dictated by what has gone before, cries made up in the 
heart long before the lips have a chance to utter them. 
Hesitation will often help: people do pause before they take 


the final step. Finesse of pause is the peptonized art of 


drama. 

Then, shall I engage actors or work with types? 

‘* Use actors? ’’ gobble neuropathic students, ‘‘ I thought 
you said you were taking your film seriously? ”’ 


Much maligned actors; they need, in this time of their 


eclipse, a little encouragement. Anyway, we all need a little 
clear thinking. 


‘ Types,’’ persist the parrot students, ‘“are better than 


actors.’ They will persist until somebody, whom they can 


make a cult, tells them that Russia is working out ,its own 
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spirit, that there is room for more than one kind of 
achievement. 

‘* Actors are impossible because they grimace; téll an actor 
to express an emotion and he will pull such and such a face. © 
An actor will not use his body, throw himself into the correct 
and natural attitudes; he will, simply, frown, smile, etcetera. 
Why is it that when we are asked if we have seen anything 
of interest in the theatre lately we have to answer NO? Is 
it not explained by the infesting of the theatre with actors? 
How could any human play in film after film and feel 
shattering emotions day after day? To a type you can offer 
resistances. You can instruct him to look at a definite point 
on the wall, at the same time counting up to ninety-nine 
_Very soon you can make the man bad-tempered; he will not 
be acting his part, he will be genuinely angry.”’ 

The impeachment is meant for actors; possibly, however, it 
only touches bad actors. 

Russia mastered the mounting of films in the observed 
rhythms of emotion, mastered how to make, by a formula of 
cutting, the milk separator as dramatic as the threatened 
rape. Why should the director be allowed a formula and the 
artiste denied it? - Why cannot the actor feel his emotion 
once—as the type can—and use his gift, the actor’s part, for 
remembering all the outward manifestations? Why should 
not ‘“ camera conscious ’’ become as proud a tribute as 

montage conscious ”’ ? 

And I have assiduously avoided talking about learning 
lines of dialogue. The point, in the aphoristic nut-shell, is 


why should peasant songs on the violin make one despise 
Kreisler ? 
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Types, actors: propaganda (expressing what is real and 
true to the individual) and being paid by the day. Do I 
choose to ignore PROPAGANDA which gave conviction to 
the early Russian films? 

About that, too, I am doubtful: it begins to force the 
aesthetic as regards the physical image. The spectator says 
‘‘ That’s a good shot ’’ because it is a shot of the hero. 

Of course my film will be a talkie? No, it will be a part 
talkie; one of those half and half affairs which began the 
craze of the sound film and are now universally denigrated. 
I feel convinced a lot can be done by suddenly stopping the 
speech . . . A woman comes into a room, sees her greatest 
enemy : lips of the people in the room continue to move but 
do not speak. Humming a tune aman is shaving. Suddenly 
he is seized with a desire to slit his throat: his lips continue 
to make the humming movements but no sound is heard .. . 
Theatrical? About that, too, I am doubtful: keeping too 
closely to life tends to weaken intellectual and imaginative © 

There is a lot more about my super film I would like to | 
discuss, but I imagine the editor would not be tolerant of 
too much heresy, and the reader, also, may have views of 
his own on what is fair game. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON. 
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MOVIE: NEW YORK 


I never read mystery stories, except those which are 
arabesques like the tales of Poe. The sole mystery for me 
is the person who writes these stories. Therefore, there 
could be no more mysterious individual to me than Mr. Edgar 
Wallace of Albion, who, according to himself, has written 
‘‘ one or two ’’ popular mystery novels. It was accordingly, 
no small excitement that preceded my meeting with this 
prolific gentleman at the luncheon of the Associated Motion 
Picture Advertisers. I shall not comment on Mr. Wallace’s 
Tammany appearance nor on the delight he finds in his own 
playing at modesty. I shall limit myself, as movie corres- 
pondent, to his observations recinema. = © 

‘“ My claim to distinction,’’ said he, “‘ is, I’m the first 
author to come to the United States with no intention of 
going to Hollywood. I won’t go to Hollywood until the 
producers charter the Berengaria for me and give me a 
million dollars in advance. I know well enough that 
Hollywood doesn’t think anything of anybody unless he’s 


hard to get and has cost them a pile of money.’’ I submit 


this as valuable criticism of the commercial cinema, and I am 
not facetious. | 


‘‘ T have another claim to distinction,’’ continued the man 
214 
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rom Images d’Ostende, a film of short-metrage by H. Storck of the 
lub du Cinema, Ostende. Mr. Storck describes it as an atmospheric 
film of the quais and boats of the ville marine. 
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Light Rhythm;, the film by Francis Bruguiere and Oswell Blakeston, 
which opened a season at the Avenue Pavilion, London, on 
| February 17th. 
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The evolution of rhythmic design in Light Rhvihms. Mr. Blakeston 
has an interesting comment on the film in this issue. 
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 @ | Exclusive stills, which have just arrived from Japan, of a new film by 


. pa J. Shige Sudsuky, whose work is not unknown to readers of Close U p. o-- 

vag Mr. Sudsuky writes that the title of the film is ‘“ Why She Must Done.’ 

| We are not certain if this means ‘‘ Why She Must Finish ”’ or ‘‘ What 

aa She Must Do.’’ Information on this point has been asked for, but 
communication with Japan takes time. 
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The star of ‘““ Why She Must Done,’ which makes, after all, an 
attractively cryptic title, is Miss Keiko Takastu, who features in each 
of these stills. She is only seventeen years of age, but we are informed 
she is really wonderful. A short note isin Comment and Review. In 
the lower picture, the lady in spectacles is Miss Hozama. | 
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| Photo: Ufa : La 
The Immortal Vagabond. Gustav Frohlich as a village teacher in aa 
the Ufatone Super, Joe May production, directed by Gustav Ucicky. i 
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Ufa 
An amusing still of a rehearsal for a song scene for The Immortal | 
: Vagabond. The cameraman is Carl Hoffman. | 
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of mysteries. ‘‘ 1 am the president of a film company that 
hasn’t earned a penny yet. We were just about’ready to 
produce when the talkie came along. Well, we're in for the 
talkies now. I was told it would cost me $100,000 each for 
the making of four films, $100,000 a film! I turned one out 
for $15,000. And do you know why? I was on the job all 
the time. No graft. Every penny spent went into the film.” 
Another valuable, if not original, criticism. 

Third criticism: ‘‘ They made a film called The Terror 
in Hollywood. I wrote a story by that name once. Well, 
the characters in the film and the characters in the novel had 
the same names, but I’m not sure the story of mine they 
bought was the one that came back with the laundry. I’m 
not one of those writers who objects to a nang in his tale, 
but—.””’ 

The but’’ recalls the introduction to the ‘‘ movie ”’ 
edition, published by Grosset and Dunlap, of Melville’s 
Moby Dick. The writer, S. R. Buchman, argues too aptly : 


~** Tn story, the screen version of Moby Dick exceeds the book. 

The discrepancy between the two must not be considered as a pro- 
- fanely wanton alteration. The episode of the book has not been 
misused; it has been enlarged and clarified. This approach of the 
producers was dictated not by any aimless unprincipled desire for 
_melodramatic heightening, but by the bald limitation of the cinema. . . 
_ To some minds, any departure from the original in the picturization 
or dramatization of the classic is censorable. The Sea Beast is a 


clear of the infused into the by 
Melville.’ 


Here we have a dishonest application of a correct principle 
of conversion. Omit the ‘‘ nots’’. from where they are 
placed and put them before the affirmative statements and 
you have the justification for the remarks of Leon Moussinac 
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upon the rankness of The Sea Beast, for which that intelligent 
critic was indicted. The last line of Buchman is a lie or it 
indicates the shallowness of the man. The test of conversion 
is: Has the theme been re-rendered? are its inferences 
included? have the changes aided or thwarted the scope of 
the original material? is there an equality in the final 
experiences of book and film? 


Yes, I confess, Mr. Wallace has served me as an expedient 
for this tirade. 


He will serve me again: 


‘‘ Will the talkie kill the stage? Killing the stage is an 
old, old scare. [| ought to know something about the theatre. 
I’ve got a few plays in the provinces—6 or 7 or 8, I dunno 
—so take this tip from me: the theatre’s going to stay, and 
the talkie’s going to help it and it’s going to help the talkie. 
The sound film will be a recruiting-ground for the new 
theatre audience, and the theatre will be the recruiting-ground 
for the talkie’s actors. Why, Henry Irving used to say the 
theatre’s dying because people would rather ride on bicycles.”’ 
- Arthur Hopkins, the theatrical producer, has just said the 
theatre began to decline with the motor-car. The truth 


seems to me to be rather that these popular amusements 


came opportunely with the decline of the popular theatre. 
Entertainment is a whole, and what one part loses, another 
wins. Ihe film and radio have become the popular enter- 
tainment. If we list the popular forms that have died or are 


_ dying we will find a numerous lot, in America at least : the 


minstrel troupe (the most defined of all in organization), 
vaudeville (a city like Philadelphia has lost its one major 


house), burlesque, the circus (in America the large companies 
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have consolidated), the comic quartette, the ventriloquist, etc. 
Indeed, the talkie has come into sing the swan song of the 
black-face minstrel, the ventriloquist (The Great Gabbo), the 
burlesque actor (The Dance of Life, Applause). . . These 
swan-songs, like the movie as a whole, have not passed 
beyond O. Henry fabrication as yet. I have faith, the 
American film will be more than feuilleton stuff some day. 


* % 


Mention of Applause reminds me I[ met Rouben 
Mamoulian, its director, the other day. Mr. Mamoulian 
does not think his film great, because, as we agreed, a banal 
subject-matter can not yield a transcendent film. | But he 
thinks of his work as something of a conquest. His contract 
allowed him freedom to choose his scenario. This was 
resolved actually into a choice of the least bad among three. 
Mamoulian thinks the lack of good scenarii a basic problem. 
He was given time to study the mechanisms of the studio 
and then decided, since he was obligated to produce a film, 
to plunge in. The plunge was taken with astuteness and 
determination. He let it be felt he had a point of view for > 
which he would fight. Studio practices were disturbed and 
the disturbances have since become the practice. For 
instance, Mamoulian used two sound-units working simul- 
taneously to get sound receding—sound in distance, mobile 
sound, so to speak. This was unheard-of : the practice was 
to get first the sound on one spot and then on the other. 
Two sound-units working on one sequence together was too 
expensive an operation. But it proved a cost of economy. 
It has been supposed by some observers that Mamoulian used 
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a crane for mobile-camera. He moved about in a bulky cage. | 
‘* Tt was,’’ he said, ‘‘ like playing polo on elephants.’ I 
have already commented on the paralleling of two sounds in 
Applause, a banal result so I felt and still do. Mamoulian 
points out, however, the victory of the talkie in simultaneity 
of sound. ‘‘ The theatre,’’ he said, ‘‘ could never accomplish 
this simultaneous yet separate structure.’’ The film’s in- 
tensiveness permits such phenomenon in sound as in visual 
image. 

Mamoulian has signed no contract for another fim, 
although Paramount desires him to do another picture. He 
is waiting until the spring and until he finds a suitable 
scenario. To find in America a director who thinks, like any 
other true artist, of one work at a time, rather than of five- 
year contracts, is itself a discovery of importance. Mamoulian 
made another comment, a familiar one, on the intensiveness 
of the film: ‘‘ Five minutes is an age on the screen.’’ This 
should have guided him-against durations of song. But then 
the movie has a new business: to sell theme-songs. That is 


_ another hindrance to the true sound-sight film. But perhaps 


this will dwindle with the lessening of the domination of the 
revue film. How far this musical business can go to contradict 
cinema is apparent in Sydney B. Franklin’s production of 
Devil May Care, where the film is divided into acts by means 


of fade-outs, and the only sensation of legitimate sound is _ 


the thud of hooves. Intensification of gesture, physiognomy 
and voice (even though the principle is not respected in the 
least) makes what is endurable in the musical play within the 


proscenium frame, most - embarrassing to the spectator of the 
film. 
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A third personage, and cinematically the most important 
of the three is the German visitor, Karl Freund, who has 
come to America in the interests ‘of ‘the Keller-Dorian colour 


process. Freund digressed- upon the making of Berlin; 


attributing the inspiration for the ‘* newsreel composite ’’—— 
as I describe it—to Cavalcanti’s. Rien que les elon 
Karl Mayer (to the latter the idea of a Berlin film). 

described the difficulty of deciding upon a scenario, Bou a 
story was urged upon him—the experiences of a visitor from 
heaven being one of Freund’s idyllic. pretexts—and_ how 
finally he decided on the ‘‘ clean’ job. To Freund the film 
ideal is the newsreel, as basis. He has the usual German 
penchant for the little irony,’” for.‘ great happenings from 
wee causes,’’ e.g.: a dog crosses Broadway, a motor car 
crashes, a train stops .. . °' for the, want of a nail the horse 
was lost; for. the want of” a horse the rider was lost, etc.’’ 


German simplism. Berlin was one year in the making. 


Instead of the ordinary scenario a system of index-cards was - 


used—notes—the cards shifted in order as the film” evolved 
its rhythm and. design. ‘Freund. would like to do.a film of 
one corner of New York—Times: Square, perhaps—24 hours ; 
or a Central Park bench; or an American composite. I have 
in the pages of Movie Makers'suggested such montage- 


filming as amateur. enterprises. said Freund, 


‘“ begin my film with ‘ Ich ‘berichte’: like a chronicler.’’ 


The | Anglo-American poet, John» Gould Fletcher, has 


published in the University of Washington’s chapbooks an 
essay on The Crisis in:the Film. Mr. Fletcher is the poet 


appreciating the film. Although mingling’in a milieu that 
disdains the “ lively ’’ art, he is able to evaluate it for himself 
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and enjoy it. He condemns ‘‘ the attitude of that small 
minority of intellectuals (more common in Europe than in 
America) who simply despise the film;; «.’; Historically, 
Mr. Fletcher finds, the film is a by-product of naturalism. 
He declares the movie camera to be :— 


_¢. “* Even more unselective than the ordinary camera. . . In order 
to produce a series of instantaneous pictures which, by being rolled off 
one after the other, render the effect of continuous movement, it is not 
primarily necessary that there should be any study of composition, 
any graduation of light and shade, any definite control of material. 
Indeed, all these things merely complicate the film-problem. The 
‘most. commgn-place news-roll is, as far as film-recording goes, as 
~ valuable as The Nibelungen or Caligar1. What makes the difference 
isthe quality of mind at work in the latter, which is unapparent in — 
the former. It is a quality of selection, of unity of purpose, of inter- 


play of episode, of pictorial composition and dramatic climax: a 
quality, in short, of art.’ 


“As a record, Mr. Fletcher is saying, the thing need be 
nothing more than a statement of thing recorded ; as art, it 
demands organization. | 


<a 
et 


‘ The film, therefore, in so far as material goes, is rooted in 
actuality. What gives it artistic possibility is that it can combine — 
actuality of scene and of event to a far higher degree than is possible. 


on the stage. It can relate each episode of a long story to its 
appropriate background.”’ 


hig 


This constant inter-reference:i is one of the cardinal virtues 

of ‘Dreyer’s Joan, which alone separates it from any re- 
semblance to the Comedie Francaise or the Theatre Guild. 
q Of insistent inter-reference I have spoken continually in 
i! re Close Up. It is the means to philosophy and inference in 
i ge the cinema. ‘‘ Thus the film solves the problem which 
ia q agitated Ibsen and most of the great dramatists of the later 
nineteenth century :. how to combine naturalistic fact with 
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symbolic significance.’’ This is one of the film problems of 
Soviet Russia, a problem which: overlooks two things: the 
difference between the symbol and symbolism, the represen- 
tational detail and the structure; and the error of separating 
the figure of speech from the content of the film. TI refer 
especially to the iron horse symbol in The End of ‘St. 
Petersburg and the ‘gargoyle analogy in The New’ Babylon. 
Pudovkin even went as far as giving the horse tears! Joan 
conveys the gargoyle in the Bishop not by analogy but by 
the structure of the Bishop himself, as his face freezes ‘into 
immobility. Self-continence is a more disciplined, ‘more: in- 
tegrated, purer structure than the simile, a borrowing from 
the language of the poem or novel. Even in the novel the 


metaphor is preferable. Fletcher believes “‘ the most im-— 


pressive films are those in which reality and fantasy are in 
some way interwoven in the very stuff of the story,’ but his 
examples do not prove the case: ‘‘ The Nibelungen, Faust, 
Caligarit, Warning Shadows, The Gold Rush, The Kid, 


Metropolis.’”” The fantasy in these films are the weakness of 


the films, or where the fantasy is amusing it is not important, 
as in Warning Shadows. In this film, a fantasy-film, the 
fantasy is not strong enough to offset the reality. The truth 
is, simplistic fantasy, whether a part or all of a film, rejects 
eminence, and it is not interweaving of reality or fantasy 


that makes the great film, but the fantasy in the reality. 


Let me put it this way: fantasy is the conversion of the 
ordinary into the extraurdinary—that is Dostoevsky’s defini- 
tion. The satisfying fantasy of Chaplin is not the fantasy- 
in-itself of the chicken-episode in The Gold Rush or the 
heaven scene in The Kid: it is the suggestion, the reference, 
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the interence of the personality of Charlie the man of the 
street, it,is the fantasy within, the, real. The principle is 
identical with that mentioned. above regarding symbolism. 


As to the symbolic structure, utilizing the human being, the 


Ukrainian film, Arsenal, points, to its, realization. 


Mr. Fletcher finds the major virtue, of the German cinema 


be its daring. This is an, incidental virtue; have spoken 
of, the chief contribution ,of the. German. film (November 


Close Up): it has articulated ;major, principles of the motion 


picture... The chapbook sums yp.a number of considerations, 
which. have been treated in; more, detail in many earlier 
treatises: the questionable: necessity of the musical -accom- 
jpaniment, the scarcity of great films, the incompetence of the 


practitioners, the conflict between the film-as-art and the film- 


-as-industry. The. poet does, not accept the whimsical 
compromise of Jesse Lasky, namely, the, film-as-art-industry. 


The former characterizes the. American movie as showman- 


ship, which for him is a. barrier to the advancement of the 
cinematic art. Mr, Fletcher, fails to see the deeper-rooted 


limitation of the American: film, (refer to my Notes. in 
December Close Up). He. believes the didactic intention of 
the Russian film is another barrier, But if. the didactic 


intention is converted into a cinematic structure? If the 


didactic intention, propaganda, 1 is actually social experience ? 


The Russian film is giving its own adequate answer, or, at 
least promises to, in a multitude of idioms.. Fletcher errs. in 
coupling the Swedish film with.the German. The latter has 
never gone beyond the experience of, pathos. _The Swedish 
The. author repeats the purist 
declaration that the movie jis pjctoriah and not narrative—it 
22 
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is both and more. The failure of the film as narrative has 
frequently been its failure as art: the failure to convert the 


material into the form: Fletcher abhors the talkie as non- 


cinema. I hope he has changed his‘ mind since this out- 
burst: the need the poet soon. 
| A. Poramkin. 


A NEW ‘COMMISSION | 


Close Ub will ie intepested to that a 
Commission on Educational and Cultural Films has been 
_ established, to consider the possibilities of extending the use 
of the cinema in education, to compile a list of Interest and 
Teaching films of proved merit and ‘‘ to examine and certify 
the subjects of films proposed for importation, with a view 
to the circulation of foreign films of educational value, and 
to the exemption of them from importation duty and other 
restrictions, by negotiation with H:M. Customs.” — 


Though the main concern of this Commission is with the 


purely educational film, this will include‘consideration of the 
two most important difficulties in the way of film societies 
and the development of amateur films. 

~Qne is the censorship. Owing to the regulations at 
present in force, it is not possible for film societies in England 
to import for a limited number of showings non-commercial 


films from abroad. The other is the red tape that makes a 
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certificate of approval to all intents impossible, for the 
amateur cinematographer, as, though he may have photo- 
graphed during a summer holiday abroad, only some particu- 
lar geological strata, or group of birds, or little known peasant 
ceremony, it will be impossible for him to get his film on 
return to England except at the expenditure of hours of 
labour, and many journeys to different parts of London. 
We do nothing, I know, but urge Close Up readers to 
write protests and sign petition forms. But if any relief from 


the present intolerable condition is to be won, it will only be- 


from organized and repeated action. 


- Therefore; we want all film societies and all readers of 


Close Up, who object to the present censorship conditions 


protest to :— 


“Commission on Educational and Cultural Films, 
Commission Number Four, 
39 Bedford Square, 
| London, W.C. 
ha the has little financial aid and has 


a great deal of material to tabulate and a very small staff to 
deal with it, please.add a note in your protest that you do 


not expect an answer. Get any friends you can to sign the 


letter.. The main point is that the Commission should be 
able to record the number of people in England who believe 
a change in the present methods to be necessary. If you 
have-ahy other information likely to be valuable to” the 
Commission add it to your letter, 7 fi | 
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or to.the working of the certificate of approval, to write.a brief. 
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LIGHT 


‘After Caligari New York felt how nice it was to be a_ 
fantastic city. The new analphabets, the film critics, began — 


to learn that A stood for ART. To his eterrfal velco vad 
Francis Bruguiére said, ‘‘ What the hell! ” 

It is all so much simpler than Caligari, and so much more 
difficult to think of. Half-a-dozen exhibitions and tea in 


Bond Street, that is enough to inspire human figures before 


painted background. It takes a long time to paint on canvas, 


it took a Mr. Bruguiére to see that after all that time ‘the | 


film had not begun to be made, for paint on canvas is’ not 
light on emulsion. Work directly with light, made the 
background of light, keep it Sapohceia a whole time : that i 1S 
what he wanted to do. © | ELD: 

In The New Babylon there are sviipstive scenes of seated 
eis dance, fans wave in the foreground, and people say 
how like Manet-Renoir forgetting that the ieeatabeaorsaide 
were realists. 

Mr. Bruguiére would have had something more dynamic ; 
walls and floors moving, tn relation to the’ moving: ee 
and the air above the actors moving. 

In Light Rhythms Mr. 'Bruguiére shows of 
light forms; a column of light can. be erected and’ shattered 
before the workman plasterer has begun to stir in his sleep. 
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Unfortunately, finance did not permit all the movements 
desired : the camera, for example, had to stay in one place. 
Yet, in this film, for the first time light is on its toes, dancing. 

Light sweeps the screen slowly. The darkness of the screen 
expands and contracts: that is another way of looking at it. 
Light becomes. complicated: defined forms merge while 
pattern is lifted (by light) off pattern. Diagonals and 
horizontals are at, war, are part of a machine working in 
perfect control, Forms come’ back and are recognized : light 


_ peeps from behind light, That is the first movement of the 


continuous light movements. Only for a moment is light 
still, when it pauses, like the brilliant butterfly on the edge 


of a flower, before darting off to -trace fresh arabesques in 
the crystalline air... 


Throughout. the rest. pe the. quiet, 


boldness balances indecision,.. Light takes wings, flutters 


breathlessly across the screen;, light takes the shiny scales of 
a fish, and. swims, in blurs, beneath: the sea of-the,theatre ; 
light is banished from the sgreen, a small triangle alone 
remaining, and returns to riot over the black.spaces; light 
becomes. thoughtful,, huilding, cones and pyramids, stating 
their outlines coldly with the jclarity; of a Eyclid, then juggling 
with, them like a spangled-lady.on the,music-halls; light is 
held like a sword, to slash; light becomes rotten, like a megiar, 
and-dissolves in -its own, sweetness. - 

‘Sechnically, one, must; be, ‘something 
worth saying: made without.actors,; sets, or, money. 


Technically, here is.a new, technique, Clase ups are, not cut 


in, a} béarh of ilight,-sweeps. them, into.,prominence, leaves,a 


section, of the screen hung chains, of its, rhythmic. swing, 
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Cross cutting means nothing when light is a fluid. -Scenarios 
are felt not written, are drawn not written; the roll of film 
is a rocket to burst in stars in the night. It is something SO 


much more poetical than anything in the concrete cinema ; a 
promise and a fulfilment. 


There is a breath of the same spirit in wilastere’s stills, but: 


conception is governed by different possibilities. 


Trivially one might finish: I would rather admit there is 


ho end to this question. 
OF Be 


HERE ENDETH THE FIRST LESSON 


The wholly gratuitous insolence with which Close Up’s 
petition appears to have been dismissed, merely confirms the 
suspicion we entertained, as to the existence of:a complete 
contemptuous indifference to a vital problem, on the part of 
the ineffable gentlemen who are supposed to rule for their 
good a~gaping and acquiescent public. 

The public is a somewhat unreliable factor, and.if the other 
side of the medal is shown often enough, may cease to gape 


and acquiesce. And the other side of the medal, or rather 


the multiplicity of its sides, comes out so forcibly in the 
cinema that we are hardly surprised. at the cowardly sup- 
pression or mutilation of any film worth the name. 
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_ It is absolutely essential that there should be retaliation. 
We suggest quite seriously, as a first step, that some 
enthusiast should take a loaded revolver to the Academy, and 
discharge it into the ‘‘ Birth of Venus ’’ (which, after all, is 
likely to corrupt those open to corruptive influence), and if 
he hits a few of the people en route, that wouldn’t matter 
much either. Imagine the hullabaloo, the indignation of the 
Lieutenant-Colonels in the Morning: Post and the lonely ones 
in the Daily Express, the universal indignation, and all, or 
nearly all, based on shocked prejudice. An old master’s an 
old master, damn it. We know what art is, we do. The 
dirty Bolshevik, the vile cad, who shot, knew very well that 
we know what art is. He shot to insult US. The one un- 
pardonable crime. 

Well, for us, one (but not the only) unpardonable crime 
is any interference by order with the free exhibition of any 
film. Close Up’s petition, Close Up’s admirable petition 
asked for little and got nothing, not even the courtesy of 


serious consideration. It becomes evident that attempts to 


compromise with the pigheaded reactionaries, and the con- 


sequent shame felt, but willingly endured for a cause so 


much at heart, are made and suffered in vain. We 


grudge these corrupters of youth—these conterfeiters of 


education, with their polite clean ‘‘ nature’’ (films 
(Polytechnic), their gutless animal films (Polytechnic) 
without copulation (remembering the opening passsages of 
Strinberg’s Corinna), without death; with their films of how 
to make grease-paint, toilet paper, ink-stands, matches, 
bric-a-bac, grease-paint, toilet paper, ink-stands, matches, 
bric-a-bac; we grudge them the right—no—the power to 
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dictate to us what we may see, what our children may see. 
In particular we resent the intolerable insult implied in the 
unstated rule (insignificant in itself, but magnificently 
characteristic of our ethic), that we may see on the screen the 
breasts of a ‘‘ native’’ woman, but not those of a white 
woman. | 

Let us change the subject to get back to. it. The Film 
Society is sympathetic, we believe, with the movement to 
modify the present censorship system. In order to strengthen 
its position (and we presume in its favour that that is the real 
_ reason), it behaves like a good boy, remembers that its fore- 
most object is technical study, and refrains or omits to show 


certain films which step outside the quite arbitrarily fixed 


limits of the permissible. Now that the futility of fighting 
the enemy, except by kicks in the buttocks, is apparent, we 
express our (personal) hope that the Film Society will show 
only those films which are rejected or accepted on terms, and 
first of all those which are most liable so to be dealt with. 

Mr. Stuart Davis, we may be sure, will not miss the oppor- 
tunity of showing anything allowed him. Unfortunately the 
Society have to reckon with their audience. 

This would mean something, but it would still leave the 
main problem unsolved, that of enabling everybody who 
desires it to'see all, ‘instead of one quarter per cent. of the films 
discussed in these columns, at the ordinary prices without 
difficulty (and in their integral form), which must be our goal. 

~The miserable stranglehold exercised by the authorities, 


as is well known, covers even private performance, and. if 
it did not, their control, as they well know, would speedily 


vanish, since private societies would spring up in sufficient 
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numbers to render it illusory. ‘And if that is the. position, 
how do they justify themselves? And if it is too optimistic 
to suppose that more than a few societies would be born, then 
why in the name of the bitch’s whelps do they refuse facilities, 
as was done in the case of the Workers’ Film Society, a piece 
of impertinence and unjustifiable discrimination, as well as 
a cowardly move? 

NOTE: We purposely do not refer to the questions of 

‘more ’’ or ‘‘ less’’ or ‘‘ a certain amount of ”’ censorship, 
these ileal ible in all respects on a level with the hotly 
debated problem as to the age at which fathers should let 
their daughters have latch-keys. : 

And so ends the first lesson. 


la V. 


| B. de 
H.A. M. 


COMMENT AND REVIEW 
THE KINGDOM OF TWILIGHT. 


Why do so many makers of British travel pictures never 
travel in their imagination? Mr. Alexander Macdonald 
could have sat on a bench—gazing at one of Osbert Sitwell’s 
London statues—and made up the nugatory story of The 
Kingdom of Twilight. 
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The general excuse for the rather second rate performers 
in such pictures is that one should be interested in the 


authentic settings. Mr. Macdonald had quite a lot of 
Australian Bush to film (all of it, in fact) and some exciting 
caves he discovered himself, but he plays reels of drr-rama 
in tents.and bar rooms. 
cannot help fearing that the natives are bogus. | 

Pioneers may have the hearts of a schoolboy : there are 
schoolboys and schoolboys. 

The Russians manage exciting documents : example, The 
Men of the Forest. The sturdy little people of the forest, 
the. children who smoke, the women who toil for their 
diminutive husbands (men feed first, then dogs, then women), 
the babies who are rocked to sleep so thoroughly with bells: 
on the cradles; the thousand things which the Russians 
managed in their document,.to tell us about the Mongolians ; 
the thousand things which make us want to know a thousand 
more. Why could not Mr. Macdonald have contrived to 
whet our appetites about his caves ? 

Even. little Russians do it! 


EARLIER WORK. 


After New Babylon critics wondered about Kozintsev and 
Trauberg : justified, we can go back to Neiges Sanglantes. 

In the earlier picture they were already trying to make the 
best of all their many angled compositions. Smoke blown 


Then, after the bogus story, one 
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across a face and the smoke, in beautiful rings, serving as 
decoration besides atmosphere. A hand of cards: one thinks 
like a fan then used asa fan. To give a new 
to the chee: filmic concrete idea. 

The story set in the time of Emperor Nikolai and 
Constantine, the Pretender. Violence of the adventures 
is not matched in the cutting. Eau de Volga about says it 
all, and we hope neatly. Plots and arrests, and a mysterious 
lady who wants back letters she has written. One notices 
that a skating rink, with its animation, is a much better setting 
than a circus, with its rows of seated people. One feels sorry 
for the Russian actors who have to do so much lying about in 
the snow. 

A torchlight scene is well carried out : people rush so close 
to the lens of the camera that Vitality is stumbled on. Panics, 
riots at every corner. Fleeing crowds and tiny dogs bringing 
up the rear. 

Supporters of Constantine are betrayed by a conditharver: ; 
a) are betrayed, while in the fortress, into trying to escape down . 
a a secret passage (so obviously a secret passage that could not 
ee keep its own secret); are not shot because they call the 
at) soldiers BROTHERS. K. and Trauberg call BROTHER 
aa ~CINEMAGOERS to save their lives; groups round candle- 
aa lit tables, and mist. 

For some time there’ has been talk of showing the picture 
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BIG BUSINESS. 


Most comedies are fierce. 


Big Business, a Hal Roach comedy starring Stan Laurel 
and Oliver Hardy, is full of metaphysical humour. 

Some of the experience of the world is in Big Business. 

Stan and Laurel try to sell a Christmas tree to a house- 
holder who wants to be left in peace. Finally, reprisals are 
taken by both sides: Stan and Laurel look on while the 
householder tears up their Christmas trees and pulls bits off 4 
their car; in his turn, the householder looks on while S. and 
L. wock: bits out of his house. Neighbours and a policeman 
look on. 


The garden path is dug up, set car blown to smithereens. 
oO. B. 


FEATURING OUR OWN CENSOR. 


At last we are permitted to tell a story about the gentleman 


who can be relied upon to provide a good story whenever a ii 


worthwhile picture is presented to him. 


Some weeks ago he was confronted with Germaine Dulac’ S 


Shell and the Clergyman. ig 


He said: ‘‘ This film is so cryptic as to be meaningless : 
if there is a meaning it is doubtless objectionable.” 
Another avant-garde picture banned. 
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KNOWING MEN. 


Those hot boys! Elinor Glyn’s heroine, the heiress 
pretending to be the paid companion, had hardly entered her 
auntie’s house when the butler, the footman, poppa, and the 
attractive son of the mansion started to make Glyn love to her. 

Life in the upper, Glyn clone : boudoirs, butlers and 
bedrooms. 

This is the true art : almost as good ; as The Four F eathers! 

It is a sure winner, and it goes to prove that if you want. 
to make a box-office wow you must engage a director whose 


mind works that way. What chance of the box-office winner 


made with brains? Look at He Who Gets Slapped, which 
the Shaftesbury Avenue Pavilion has been reviving at the 
time of the Glyn trade-show. | 

Victor Seastrom is quite sweet and simple about the 
scientist who bursts into the room crying, ‘‘ I have proved 
all my theories.’’ There is the lion, straying from the Metro- 
Goldwyn title and getting mixed up with the drama. 
Moreover, the moment (unlike grand opera which is so true 
to life) when all the lights are’extinguished in the circus 
and Lon Chaney’s face remains, a radiant speck, in the big, 
dark screen. Greatest moment—Beardsley dance of the 
slapping clowns. All these moments upsetting balance: 
delighting the Blooms-brow while they last and enfuriating 
him when they end, and, if | may be ‘lazy, vice-versa the 


filmic fan. 


Elinor’s. talkie, Men, is in its tender- 
ness, its Glyness. A ‘clean-up for exhibitors. 


B. 
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_ Last year we congratulated Messrs. Henry Greenwood & 
Co. on the current Photographic Almanac, the new issue is 
as splendid a bargain for two shillings. | 
To pay more would be to buy the right to grumble about 
some of the illustrations which contentedly repeat what 
uninspired painters have been saying, still (groans) say, and 
(pre-talkie groans) are probably about to say. It is kinder to 


be pleased at the inclusion of one photographic photo than 


to complain about the sixty-three, and all-for-two-shilling, 


others. Hiromu Kira’s An Idea shows a delightful paper 


bird sitting on a round of wood: it is very. delight-making. 


LONDON-ON-FILM. 


the Song of London and The Night Patrol, two. films by 
Mr. Norman Lee and Mr. H. B. Parkinson which have many 
points of similarity, represent an endeavour to strike a new 
angle in British film production. 
The Song of London has. been described as Britain’ s reply 
to Berlin, and was made with that intention. The finished 
film.can in no way stand comparison with Ruttman’s. master- 
piece, but the observer is conscious that all the material is 


there for a. really good documentary film of | London. The 


trouble lies in the organisation. and editing of. the. ‘material, 
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which is chaotic and without any planned arrangement. In 
fact, it gives you indigestion. — 

Like Berlin, it opens with shots of early morning workers. 
Then noon in the City and West End, after which it loses 
itself until the last reel when it tries to regan with — 
life stuff. 

There is no unifying factor in the res Everything is 
jumbled together like an impossible jig-saw puzzle—teashops, 
one-way traffic, Piccadilly Circus, racecourses, the old lady 
in Kingsway, Thames Embankment, cabarets, demolished 
buildings, traffic, workhouses, newsboys. One moment we 
are looking at a busy week-day scene at the Bank, and the 
next moment we are rushed off pell-mell to Hyde Park on 
a Sunday afternoon ! 7 

I said there was no unifying factor. My mistake. I forgot 
the legs. Not one leg, not ten legs, but hundreds of legs, 
millions of legs, cut in everywhere and anywhere. Camera 
on the pavement stuff, and generally the same bit of 
pavement. 

The Song of London is a aioe es attempt to get off 
the beaten track, but Messrs. Lee and Parkinson should have 
done one of two things when they decided to make their film. 
They should either have forgotten that there ever was a film 
called Berlin or they should have studied Berlin for a week 
before they commenced shooting. 

The same lack of system and balance is discecninls in 
The Night Patrol. The theme for this production is 
London’s destitute army, constantly increased by the addition 
of unemployed workers from the coalfields who tramp to 
London in the hope of finding work. The film, taken entirely 
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in the streets, traces the experiences of these men, sleeping 
on the Embankment or in the casual wards, forced to rely 
on charity for an occasional free meal, finding it impossible 
to secure work, and finally returning home. 
A document such as this has sufficient human drama with- 
out requiring the aid of sensational trimmings to put it over, 
but the balance of the film is completely upset by the intro- 
duction of an extraordinary lengthy ‘‘flying squad” sequence. 
The idea is to show how workers starving in London are 
exploited by a gang of crooks (a newspaper story provides 
the basis), but nearly a reel is devoted to the business, 
complete with burglary, detectives, fight, chase and capture. 
Result—the equilibrium of the story is destroyed. | 

Mr. Bryan Langley, the cameraman for both films, has 
sanaiead some lovely shots, but is inclined to lose himself with 
stunts and tricks. | 

No professional actors are employed in The Night Patrol. 
All the parts are played by the yee: workers 
whom the film was made. 

The Censor, by the way, has provided us with a good story. 
He rejected a reel of The Night Patrol which exposed how 
girls from the country are induced by fake domestic: service 
ads. to leave,their homes and travel to the Metropolis.: : He 
was afraid that if this reel was shown, girls would stay away 
from London, and then what should we do for. servants ?» 


_ This is nearly as good as the decision of the Board of 


Trade to reject The Song of London for British quota pur- 
poses on the grounds that it was a film py se — 
or of pictures of current events! 


R. Bonn. 
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We have our talkies, though it is difficult to say much in 


their favour. Le Collier de la Reine, produced by M. Gaston 
Ravel, is a film that was synchronised only after it was 


‘finished. 


There are several songs arbitrarily inserted, a mediocre 
musical accompaniment and towards the end of the film, 
Mme. Jefferson-Cohn, the star, speaks a few lines. She has 
beauty and might do good work, well directed. | 

Then we have Les Trois Masques, a film by André Hugon 
made by the R.C:A. system in London. This is nothing 
but a photographed Grand-Guignol play. The people speak 
without ceasing and the public also admire ceaselessly the 
fact that the lip movements and the words coincide. At least 
one thinks so, for people flocked to it for more than two 
months. 

But it is really tiresome to have to sit through such 
beginnings of the new cinematic expression of which we 
expect so much, when we have the splendid Mickey Mouse 
cartoons, full of rich suggestion. 


It will be a struggle to persuade the public drivien from the 


cinemas to return to see good talking films, for what has been 


shown to it up to the present in Paris is enough to drive it 
away for ever. Either poor French films or American talkies 
ruined by the process of re-copying the negative and adding 
sub-titles for the spoken scenés, sub-titles that are even 
printed occasionally on the close-up of a face! 

New films are announced, including Prix de Beaute, that 
should have been directed by René Clair, and has been made 
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by M. Genina, with Louise Brooks as the star. This. is 
now being mounted. There is also La Route est Belle, 
which has been: directed at Elstree by Robert Florey, and 
La Nuit est 4 Nous which Henry Roussell has finished in 
Germany. 

It will be necessary for these films to be infinitely better 
than those we have seen to date if the rere talking film 
is to exist at all. ia 


JEAN LENAUER. 


A SOCRATIC FILM DISCOURSE. 


A business-like invitation received on the afternoon of 
February 18th, for the same evening, led us to the ‘‘ rim 
Guild of London for projection, production, experiment ”’ 
in order to hear Mr. Adrian Brunel deliver (work pernaittisyg) 
‘a socratic discourse on film technique ’’; and also to see 

‘ special unreleased films including Accident by F. Merner.”’ 

' Arriving at Foyle’s Educational Cinema after a hectic 
drive through London to avoid missing even one of these 
words of film wisdom, we found a small group of people 
waiting despondently outside the locked gates. 

We learnt that although Mr. Brunel had apparently 
returned specially from Liverpool to assist the Guild; and 
that one member had actually had in his possession Erno 
Metzner’s Uberfall (was this perhaps Accident by F. Merner ?) 
they were not allowed to use Foyle’s Cinema. — 
ai honorary secretary was awaited but failed to arrive, 
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and the party adjourned to. the Labour Club without their 
interested but non-political cinéphile. 

We have thus missed projection and production but have 
partaken in one of their experiments. 


C.E.S. 


‘Quand les épis se Courbent - - -’’ 


Jean Dréville a déja réalisé Autour de l’Argent, un recueil 
‘« d’indiscretions cinegraphiques ’’, d’un grand interét et qui 
faisait preuve d’une admirable virtuosité technique, d’une 
maitrise cinégraphique digne sincéres' éloges. 

Son nouveau film, concu par un jeune Hollandais cinéaste, 


J. van Canstein, va étre prochainement presenté et. il merite 


qu’on s’y attache. Dréville lui méme a fait part des inten- 
tions qu-il avait eu en tournant ce film qui se deroule presque 
entierement en Hollande: ‘‘ Les interpretes? Avant tout le 
soleil, puis le fermier, la fermiére, leurs vaches, leurs poules, 
les milles choses qui ferment |’horizon de leur vie paisible. 


Le décor? La grange au chaume épais, les prés onctueux, ’ 


les champs dorés et les interminables plaines. C’est en un 
mot la revanche du vrai sur le factice, l’antithése d’une 
récente série de films sur la vie trépidante des grandes villes. 
Puis-je ajouter que j’ai tenté d’obtenir de la photographie le 
maximum de ses merveilleux attraits et que j’ai mis a con- 


tribution les belles mais delicates ressources de la pellicule 


panchromatique.’’ © Jean Dréville a la reputation d’étre un 
modeste ; ses dires ne peuvent nous faire soupconner qu’une 
remarquable réussite. M. M. B. 
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HOLLYWOOD NOTES. 


‘The Fox Company, despite their financial difficulties 
resulting from the recent stock market collapse, are prepar- 
ing to spend twenty millions in picture production during 
the next twelve months. The Oregon Trail, a film of the 
Covered Wagon type, will be one of their most important 


undertakings. Estimated to cost over a million dollars and > 


to require twenty thousand extra players in addition to an 
extensive cast, the picture will be made entirely with 70 mm. 
Grandeur film. Raoul Walsh will direct it. 


* 


The advent of the phono-film threatened at the time to put 
the Hollywood independent producers out of business. Now, 
however, with the increased facilities for such production and 
the lessening of costs, not only are the existing independents 
again in full swing, but new ones are also coming into the 
field. Among these newcomers are the Hispania Talking 
Films Corporation, specializing in Spanish pictures for the 
South American market; the Teruo Mayeda Company, 
composed wholly of Tadaneee : and the Angelus Production 
Company, Ltd., devoted to exploiting the Rev. Aimee 
Semple McPherson and her colourful brand of evangelism. 


Ramon Novarro’s next picture for M-G-M will be an 
adaptation of the Spanish romantic classic, The House of 
Troy. The film is being made under the technical direction 
of Carlos F. Borcosque, of Madrid. 
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Dr. Clinton Wunder, of Rochester, has come out boldly 
as a ministerial champion of Hollywood films. He is not — 
only opposed to censorship, but he also emphatically declares 
that motion pictures serve as a curb to crime. The screen 
44) criminal, he points out, is never painted as a hero; he never 
1 succeeds in ‘‘ getting away with it.’’ As the result of a 
a study of 678 Hollywood films produced: during the past year, 
we the Rev. Dr. Wunder presents the following figures: 33.7 — 
Ha per cent. contained no villain and no crime; in 17.4 per cent. 
ya the villain was killed ; in 33.7 per cent. the villain fell into the 
1M clutches of the law and was punished; in 10.3 per cent. the 

— villain reformed, repented and endeavoured to atone for his 
if misdeeds, and in 4.9 per cent. he was vanquished and properly 
| aa done up by the hero. : 


C 


i} In addition to the twenty thousand human players listed 
Ba with the Central Casting Bureau of Hollywood, there are 
aa five-hundred animal actors of all kinds, nationalities, and 
capabilities, | from common alley cats to sacred bulls and 
royal Bengal tigers. Among this zoological collection are 
stars, featured players, character actors, comedians, and 
extras. Each studio has its special animal-casting depart- 
ment, and dogs, monkeys, seals, lions, elephants, kangaroos, 
geese, frogs, mice, and all the rest of them are selected for 
a their various rdles with the same care and discrimination as 
the case of human actors. 


Bh. 


 f ~The doing over of popular silent movies in dialogue 
aa versions is steadily on the increase. Among those already 
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thus revived or in course of production are Seven Keys to 
Baldpate, with Richard Dix, The Spoilers, with George 
Bancroft (Paramount), Three Faces East, with Erich von 
Stroheim (Warner Bros.), Du Barry, with Norma Talmadge 
(United Artists), The Agony Column, with Grant Withers 
and Loretta Young (Warner Bros.), The Sea Wolf (Fox), 
and Oliver Twist, with Wallace Beery—not as Oliver, how- 
ever, but Bill Sikes (Paramount). 


) * * 


One-hundred-and-forty-five men and two women presented 
(themselves as applicants for the title rdle in D. W. Griffith’s 
forthcoming historical picture of Abraham Lincoln. From 
this list Griffith has chosen Walter Huston. One of the 


women applicants was Lucille La Verne, who a short time _ 


ago ane the role of Shylock 1 ina London Shakespearean 


* 

- Revolutionary inventions, both forthcoming and promised, 
are keeping Hollywood producers on the qui vive. ‘Television 
is already here and will be put into commercial use during — 
the year. Bell and Howell are announcing a new camera 
with a single lens that will make unnecessary any changing 
of the camera for close-ups, long shots, etc.; the different 
range shots being a matter of subsequent laboratory work. 
Pathé Studios have developed a portable sound-recording 
device weighing but sixty pounds and operated by dry 
batteries. E. Mason Hopper, director and cameraman, with 
seventeen patents to his credit as an inventor, is at work on 
a ipregecton nous will dispense with the need of a screen. 


Ci 
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BOOK REVIEWS. | 


Homeconiing (Carl and Anna) Leonard Peter 
Davies. 2s. 6d. 


‘This volume by one of the best writers of modern Germany, 
and illustrated with photographs from the film made from 
it, will interest students of cinematography and literature 
alike. For unlike many film stories, Homecoming is an 
interesting study of the conditions and re-adjustments of after 
war. There is the feeling of space which becomes claustro- 
phobia because of its immensity in the beginning, where the 
two men, prisoners of war, are left alone with their past 
lives as the only reality. And when the story shifts to 
Germany, the streets and slums and the re-building of lives 
are there in a few words, together with the sense that the 
present is more important than the past. And this is a fact 
that few save the Germans seem to have grasped. It is 
certainly a book that should appeal to all who are interested 
in the development of modern European literature. 


Adam and Evelyn at Kew, by Robert Herring, illustrated 
by Edward Bawden, published by Elkin pane & 
Marrot, price one guinea. 


For the first time in literary history, the film star of the 


popular moving-picture-press, forgets that brains (like 


Shakespeare) are suspect of Hollywood, and is rescued by 
Adam, a gardener, from the pond at Kew into which she had 


-fallen,. with less bravery than is usual in a Western, but in 


perfect English. ‘‘ She drew herself up, hand on hip, the 
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other sprawling like a star-fish on her collar bone. Her left 
leg was advanced far before the other, thus enabling any 
casting directors who might be passing to see how she would 
look in either situation.’” And Adam had never been to a 
movie and was distinctly disturbed at finding microphones in 
the water lilies. Further adventures occur against a never- 
before exploited background of old ladies, ‘‘ Mrs. Magnolia, 

Lady Prunus, Miss Almond ’’, whose histories, like the 
chance birds of the illustrations, are built up from stray over- 
heard sentences. ‘* They become mountainous rose-trees or 
larkspur displays, with piled petals of cretonne, foulards and 


lace—whole flower-shrubs rising from the shiny black tubs 
of their boots.’ 


And who has not walked down a ead in March and watchied 


strange picturesque groups pouring out to greet the sun; fur 
coats topped with scarlet veils, plush and fur, plaid hanging 


skirts, buckles. And having no camera has spent the sun- 
light trying to invent some portable apparatus to be carried © 


in a pocket, pointed through a buttonhole at the solitary 
occupants of the warmest and most sheltered _ seats? 


Whoever has done this will appreciate the drawings by 


Edward Bawden for they are completely a record of such 


an afternoon. The illustration particularly which faces page 
156, can evoke a whole world. 


The montage is excellent and few modern English writers 


have so true a sense of prose. Our only quarrel with the 
book is that it is so expensive for the average reader and we 


hope that a second, cheaper edition will soon be issued. In 


the meatime, those readers of Close Up who cannot buy it, 
are advised to borrow it. 
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After months of dadives winches in some of the largest 


German zoological gardens and in the Neubabelsberg 


educational studios, Ufa has completed another very interest- 


ing animal film, dealing chiefly with the mimicry of animals. 


The picture reveals that the mimicry of many animals differs 
from the ordinary mimicry in the human sense, inasmuch 
as nearly all‘ animals of the lower species, including 
amphibious animals and reptiles and nearly all birds express 
their momentary feeling simply by the manner in which they 
hold their bodies, by shaking their feathers, stretching their 


neck, blowing up their throats, etc., etc. Mimicry in general 


is most evident, of course, in all animals with naked faces, 
especially those of the monkeys, which aside from a number 
of excellent pictures of wild beasts, take up the largest part 


of the film. Directors were Dr. Ulrich K. T. Schulz and 


Wolfram Junghans, while the camera problems were 


splendidly solved by Bernhard Juppe and Paul Krien. - 


A la fin du mois de fevrier, le Club de l’Ecran de Paris 
avait organise une séance — de critique parlee < avec 

Le programme de cette réunion ott: le suivant : 

Existe-t-il un art d’avant-garde cinematogra 

S’agit-il bien d’une réalité artistique ou n’est-ce pas put 
une expression trop facilement applicable ? | 
Définition du cinéma pur (?) > 
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les origines de l’avant-garde et les novateurs. nal 
iLes films de:'Germaine Dulac, René Clair, Fernand Léger, ya: 
Henri Chomette, Man Ray, Eugen Deslaw 
Dreville. 
Jeunes ”’ | | 
films Absolis. de W alter Ruttman. 


avant-¢ garde aux Etats-U nis: 
Florey. | 


Albert Guyot, 


les tentatives de Robert 


La fameuse tneerelle soulevée par le film de Luis Bunuel : Vy 
le chien andalou. | | 
Divers films furent projetés et discutés avec passion, a | 
savoir: La Maison Ensorcelée, feerie de 1905, Au Bord de 


la Mer de O. Blakeston, Marche des Machines de Deslaw, 


Entracte de René Clair, d’une 
Landau! 


i 
SY 


* ‘ 


Productions of Wembley announce their 
prdgrattithe for 1930, that John Grierson is to direct for them 
Smoke and Steel, a film telling, so they announce, of the 
spirit of youth and comradeship in British Industry. 

In Close Up of last November, John Grierson wrote con- 
cerning Drifters: ‘‘ If you can tell me a story with a better 
crescendo in energies, images, atmospherics and all that make 
up the sum and substance of cinema, I hes gan you iT shall 
make a film of it when I can.’ 

“T’'think that there are several such. But. AS. 
arinouncement is good news because it means that not only 


\ 
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has Grierson found one, but that he has been given a chance 
to work at it. The news is good, moreover, because in 
Grierson’s work there is a promise of truly national charac- 
teristic in British Films. “9 
Smoke and Steel is to be made multi-lingual. And it will 
be additionally interesting, too, to know how Grierson will 
use sound, to weave together blast-furnaces and construction 


foundries into a complete pattern of an iron works. 


Hay CHOWL. 


Mr. Joris Ivens has been invited to lecture in Moscow, 
Leningrad and Kiev on cinematography. He is taking with 
him his own films, The Bridge, Heien, Skating, and the 
Works at the Zuider Zee, Rain, and Brandung, made by Mr. 
H. K. Franken and himself, Jardin du Luxembourg by Mr. 
Franken, Stad by Willem Bon, and Film of Crystals by Von 
Mol. The exchange of films and opinions between the Dutch 
avant garde and Russia should prove of value on both sides. 


Mr. Ivens’ film Rain has been shown recently in Paris 
at the Studio 28 with much success. 


Alexandroff, Eisenstein’s assistant and co-director of the 
General Line (which recently had its triumphal premiere in 
Berlin) has just completed an avant-garde sound film in Paris. 
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CLOSE UP 


‘“ When the ears of corn bend over ...’’, a new film made 
by Jean Dréville together with the young Dutchman J. van 
Canstein, is described above by Dréville as follows: ‘‘ The 
interpreters? Firstly the sun, then the farmer, the farmer’s 


wife, their cows, their fowls, the thousand details which 


set the horizon of their peaceful life. The décor? The 
barn with its heavy thatch, the lush meadows, the golden 
fields and the interminable plains. Ina word, it is the return 
of truth in place of the factitious, the antithesis of a recent 


series of films on the tremorous life of the big cities. May I : 


add that I have attempted to obtain in the photography 
the maximum ‘of its wonderful allurements, and that I have 


added to this contribution the beautiful but delicate resources 
of panchromatic film.’’ 


Mr. Joris Ivens has recently gone to Russia, to lecture 
there on the avant garde in Holland. On his first lecture in 
Moscow so many people had to be refused admittance to the 
hall on account of lack of room that he was obliged to repeat 
the lecture a few days later. Pudovkin introduced Ivens on 
this occasion, and then three films were shown, Rain, by 
Franken and Ivens, The Bridge and Works at the Zuider 
Zee, by Ivens. These were received with great enthusiasm. 
Mr. Ivens will lecture to many groups in Moscow, including 
the School of Cinematography and may also visit Leningrad 
and Kiev. 
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CLOSE UP 


The Artkino Guild of Boston arranged several showings in 
February of The Einstein Theory of Relativity and announce 
Ten Days by Eisenstein, and Dreyer’s Joan of Arc for March. 
Both these films will be shown for a number of performances. 
Curiously enough, it is in the United States that the gulf is 
widest between people who go to the movies and those that 


reject the cinema. It is, therefore, of great importance that 
such associations as the Art Kino Guild are making it 


possible for students of cinematography to see the best 


European and American films. 
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The Avenue Pavilion 
101 Shaftesbury Avenue, 


THE HOUSE OF SILENT SHADOW 
A GAUMONT-BRITISH THEATRE 


Joint Managing Directors: M. Wootr. 
Manager - - — WILLIAM BAUDAINS. 
Director of Music - 


ARTHUR DULAY. 
Under the Direction of STUART Davis. 


The following attractions will be presented exclusive to this theatre : 


“AN ITALIAN STRAW HAT” 
| Directed by Rene Claire. _ 


“WRATH OF THE GODS” 


By Dr. Arnold Fanck. 


“THE WAITER’S DAUGHTER ” 


Directed by Protozanov. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN ” 


‘Directed by Phil Rosen 


BUSES TO THE Door :—Nos. 1a, 1¢, 14, 148, 19¢, 19d, 22, 24, 29, 29a, 29b, 29¢, 38, 39, 48, 120, 138. 


In view of the fact that Dates of forthcoming attractions are often unavoidably subject to alteration , 

the Management respectfully request pocsene to be guided finally by the advertisements in the 

following newspapers :—Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, Daily Express, Daily News, Evening 
| ews, Star, and Standard. 


Continuous Performances DAILY, commencing at 2 p.m. till 11 p.m. SUNDAYS 6—1 
MATINEES recommended for choice of comfortable seats. | 
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TEL: GUTENBERG 30-88 | 


Has the World Distribution of: 


EN RADE—RIEN QUE LES HEURES—LA PTITE LILY, 


By A. CAVALCANTI. 
LA ZONE, By G. LACOMBE. 
L’ ETOILE DE MER—EMAK BAKIA, By MAN RAY. 
ERNEST ET AMELIE, By J p—E CASEMBROOT. 
LA COQUILLE ET LE CLERGYMAN, By G. DULAC. - 


LA FILLE DE L’EAU, By J. RENOIR. 


BRUMES D’AUTOMNE, By D. KIRSANOFF. 


RYTHMES D’ UNE CATHEDRALE, By_I. LANDAU, 


LA BALLADE DU CANART, By A. SILKA. 
LES TROGLODYTES, By M. ALLEGRET. 
PARIS EXPRESS, By DUHAMEL. 


I DO LOVE BESIDE THE ‘SEA SIDE, By O. 
BLAKESTON. 


BITHULITE, By P. SICHEL. 


VUE HEUREUSE, By C. HEYMANN. 
PARTIE DE CAMPAGNE, By A. STRASSER: 


LA MARCHE DES MACHINES—LES NUITS ELECTRIQUES- 


PARNASSE, By EUGENE DESLAW. : 
VOYAGE AU CONGO, By ANDRE GIDE anp MARC 
ALLEGRET. 
SO THIS IS MARSEILLE, By CLAUDE LAMBERT. 
MONKEYS’ MOON, By KENNETH MACPHERSON 
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ABS r ancaise 


_ CHAQUE SEMAINE TOUTES LES NOUVELLES DU. CINEMA 


Films en Préparation - 
Analyses des Nouveaux Films 
Chronique de L Exploitation 72 
Chronique Financiére 


‘LES PROGRES DE LA TECHNIQUE 
LES NOUVELLES INVENTIONS : 
Nouvelles d’ Angleterre, Amerique, Allemagne, Espagne, Italte 


DIRECTEUR REDACTEUR EN CHEF: P.-A. HARLE 
19 RUE DE LA COUR DES NOUES _ PARIS (20% 
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Miller Gill Ltd. 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 


FOR ALL 
BOOKS 


BOOKSON THETHEATRE, 
LATEST REPRINTS 


ALLTHE POOL PUBLICATIONS 
IN 


BOOK CAN BE SUPPLIED 
ON DAY OF PUBLICATION 


TELEPHONE : GERRARD 8444 
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REVUE 


INEMA 


ROBERT ARON- - - -  - MAnacine EDITOR 
JEAN GEORGE AURIOL - Eprror-in-CHIEF 
J. BOUISSOUNOUSE - - ASSISTANT EDITOR 


La revue des spectateurs curieux et la seule pebtiasion cinémato- 
graphique frangaise intellectuellement indépendante. 7 


4th number, which appeared October 15, contains special 
works concerning 


GEORGES MELIES 


biography, lost works re-issued, old continuities, many designs and 
photos and — 


GEORGES MELIES, INVENTEUR by Paut GILson 


5th number, appearing November 15, will contain works by J. G. 


AURIOL, J. BERNARD BRUNIUS, LOUIS CHAVANCE, ROBERT DESNOS, 

S. M. EIsENSTEIN and ERICH von STROHEIM by Denis Marion 

and the original screen story of LUIS BUNUEL’S surrealistic film 
UN CHIEN ANDALOU 


France - - - Fre; 72 
Belgium, Germany = - - «84 
Great Britain, America - 98 


Subscriptions 
(12 zssues) 


Single Copies : French ras. 7.50 (monthly) 


Librairie GALLIMARD Is Rue de Grenell (6) 
ibrairie ue de Grenelle (6° 
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HENDERSONS 


SELL 


BOOKS 


LONDON: 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
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FILM PROBLEMS 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


Author of Civilians, West, Development, Two Selves, Etc. 


A profound and earnest study of conditions governing the making of 
films in the U.S.S.R., this book will be of great value not only to the student 
of Russian films, but of modern Russia as well. A wealth of information, 


keen insight, criticism and comparison is condensed in conveniently brief 
form. 


Profusely illustrated with exclusive stills from the best Russian films, 
chosen to give as complete an idea as possible of their extraordinary visual 
beauty, this book would still be cheap at double the price. 


‘“ The reader will rise from this book not only with.a knowledge 
of the Russian cinema that he lacked before, but with a picture of 
conditions in Russia that he would probably not have troubled to 
obtain from books more ostensibly devoted to the subject.’’—Man- 
chester Guardian. | | | 


-“ Every man and women who has faith in the future of the 
cinema should be grateful . . . graphic and brilliantly written.’’— 
Film Weekly. | | 


_“ A book of topical importance.’’—Morning Post. 


“Particularly good chapters on sociological and educational 
films.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


‘“ The clarity of a high-powered searchlight . . . recaptures in 
lucent and swiftly moving phrases the rhythm and power of her 
subjects.’’—Cinema, | 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


Postage Sixpence 


24, STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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BOUND VOLUMES 


valuable, not only from the collectors’ angle, be from the students’ as well. 


. Nobody recognizing the potentialities of the cinema can afford to be without 
_these unique 


REFERENCE BOOKS OF THE FUTURE 


and the present. 


All volumes are still obtainable at the following prices: 


Vol. 1. (July-December, 1927) Price 25 Shillings 


Vol. 2. (January-June, 1928) increased to 25 Shillings 


Only a very limited number of the above two volumes are obtainable. 


3. (July-December, 1928) 
10 Shillings and 6 Pence 


Increased acid Jan. Ist. 1930 to 15 Shillings 


Vol. 4. (January-June, 1929) 10 Shillings and 6 Petibe 
Vol. 5. (July-December, 1929) 10 Shillings and 6 Pence 


Postage on each volume 6 pence extra. 


POOL, 24, Devonshire St, London, W.C.1 
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ZWEMMER 


GALLERY 


Permanent exhibition of reproductions in 
colour after Breughel, Cezanne, Courbet, 
Daumier, Diires: Derain, Gauguin, 
van Gogh, Kokoschkea, Monet, Picasso, 
Renoir, Vermeer, and many other 
Modern and Old “on 


Illustrated catalo gue reproductions 


sent free on application. 


Original works by parm modern artists, 


including Epstein, Augustus John, 
Matthew Smith, V laminck, and Duncan 


Grant, are also on view. 


The Gallery 1S open from 9. 30 a.m. to 6 7 mM. week days. 


26 L ITCHF IELD ‘ST REET 


(Charing Cross Road) 
W.C2 


’Phone : Temple Bar 4710 
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IN PREPARATION. 


The Lighthearted Student 


) German. 


By cs AND TRUDE WEISS. 


Being the first of an admirable series of guides to foreign languages 
for hurried people. Let us call the authors humanitarian and have done 


with it. They have found that all the words you need are similar to English 
words, or rhyme with them. Root-principles have been rearranged, all that 

vital can be counted on your ten fingers. Designed for the visitor to 
Germany, it contains only that which the visitor will be likely to need. 
Because of intimate and gay doggerel, the learning of grammar, idiom and 
modern conversation need abash you no longer. Take this example from 
Lesson 1 : 

‘“ Dare desperate dames deign 
To go to market in the rain? ”’ 


Three well-known authors worked for hours to achieve the 
above rhyme, which contains, however, the German declension 
of the definite article used in the singular with a masculine noun. 


Nominative the = der (dare) 

Genetive | of the = des (desperate) 

Dative : to the = dem (dames) 
Accusative the = den (deign) 


Try to see in your head some old women perched on top of a 
cart full of vegetables, in their best clothes, going to market. Then 
think of a thunder storm coming up and imagine what would happen ! 
Finally repeat over and over to yourself 

Dare desperate dames deign 
| To go to market in the rain ? 
And when you really know it, try the German, der, des, dem, den. 


From this example, you will see that your task will not be unduly taxing. 
And yet, when you have assimilated the whole of the fifty ingenious and engag- 
ing lessons, you will have a working knowledge of German which will be 
sufficient for all normal purposes, and carry: you anywhere. Nobody un- 
acquainted with the German tongue should be without it. 


- Orders can now be taken. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 


POOL, Devonshire: Street, London, W.C.1 
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THROUGH YELLOW 


A complete guide to the cinema studio 
by OSWELL BLAKESTON 


A few press cuttings 


“ This is a film book of which only one of its merits is that it is 
up-to-date. ‘To tour a studio and see how a film is made, from hap- 
hazard start to belated finish, may sound dull, but under Mr. Blakes- 
ton’s expert guidance it is not only an extremely amusing experience but a 


‘great stimulation to serious consideration of the cinema. . . . The 


reader is left in possession of a number of ideas to do with constructive 
cinema which he never knew he owned.”—London Mercury. 


is emphatically not a dull book.” —Cherwell 


“ The amount of information that is packed into each short chapter 
is nothing short of phenomenal.’’—Film Weekly. : 


“This book so fills a real want, that of teaching the intelligent 


public how a screen play is made.’ "_New Age. 
“ Une forme nette et savoureuse.”—Variétés. 


“«. .. He takes them with love and care through the studio 
and does not leavea single corner or crevice unexplored.” —Filmtechnik. 


“One of the most stimulating books ever written on cinema 
topics.” —Sunday Express. 


_ Every possible variety of information for the professional, the amateur 


and the merely interested. 


Price 7 shillings and 6 pence 


postage sixpence. 


DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
P OOL RIANT CHATEAU, TERRITET, SwirzeRLanp 
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LES LIVRES 
| TECHNIGPS OU LITTERAIRES 


CINEMA 
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23 MORTIMER ST., 
LONDON, 


“FOR EDUCATION 
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Tel.: Central 5316-7 


Impressed by 
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